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THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Wes, this month, present our readers with a well-engraved portrait of the celebrated painter, 
Thomas Stothard, who has, not inappropriately, been termed the English Raffaelle. Mr, Forrest, 
an artist of considerable repute, now a resident in the United States, is the engraver of the plate, 
which is taken from a well-executed bust by E. H. Baily, R. A. The engraving was executed at 
the express desire of Stothard’s most intimate and personal friend, Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet of 
England. Circumstances prevented the publication of the print in the old country, and we rejoice 
in being able to furnish our readers with a copy of a well-finished engraving, and a notice of a con- 
spicuous unit in the circle of science and art. 

In the early periods of his progress, Stothard labored under the severity of prejudiced criticism and 
fashionable denunciation ; but he lived to experience a change—to bask in the glare of prosperity’s 
sunshine, and to feel that his steady perseverance in his beloved art had placed him far above the 
envious sneers of the ignorant and the imbecile. It is impossible to deny the mannerism of Stot- 
hard; his horses and his human figures have an individuality, a family likeness, including a most 
clumsy plumpness, that speaks the painter’s name without the trouble of writing it in the left hand 
corner. Nevertheless, there is a general elegance that wins at once upon the minds of the specta- 
tors, and the many beauties of expression and composition deservedly claim the highest praise. 
Stothard has been called the Founder of the English School of Design. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimage, and its companion, The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, are, 
perhaps, the best known ef his works, from the popularity of the engravings made from these inva- 
luable pictures. The beautiful vignettes made for Rogers’ Italy, (the first adventure, by the way, 
of the splendidly illustrated works which are now so fashionable in Europe,) his illustrations of 
Boccacio, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Burns; his glorious paintings of The Vintage, the Birth of 
Venus, Amphitrite, The Wise Men’s Offering, Dryads finding Narcissus, the Ceiling of the Advo. 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, the Magnificent Staircase at Burleigh, attest his varied genius, and 
prove his claims to the consideration of posterity. 

He died a few years since at an age which passes the usually allotted span of human existence. 
Alaric A. Watts thus eloquently alludes to Stothard’s decease in one of the late numbers of his 
splendid Annual:—« He has lately, in the natural decay to which humanity is liable, been removed 
from us to a region where he can alone encounter embodiments of beauty and goodness more grace- 
wae emanations of his genius which he has left posterity as a consolation for 
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THE YOUNG MERCHANT. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY, PORTLAND. 


The brave unfertunate are our best acquaintance; 
They show us virtue, may be much distress’d, 
And give us their example how to suffer. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tr must be done—it must be done! I see no way to avoid it—any other course would be dis- 
honest.” 

These words were uttered in a low, desponding tone, by Walter Roberts, as he paced to and {io 
his counting-room, after the business of the day was over. 

“ To-morrow,” he continued, “ will be the last day of grace—the banks refuse the least accom. 
modation, and the holder of the note refuses to renew it again. A little, a very little aid might save 
me in this crisis. But where shall I look for it? My friends—those who have the will, have not 
the means to assist me—they, too, are driven to the wall. My name must be dishonored—I must 
fail!’ And the young man bowed his head on his desk in an agony of mind which language can- 
not describe. 

We cannot imagine a situation more puinfully trying than that of a young man with upright pur- 
poses compelled by adverse circumstances to endure the mortification of a blasted credit, and to wit- 
ness the destruction of his sanguine hopes. Alas! how many have to endure not only these evils, 
but the reproaches of those, who, because a man is unfortunate, are too ready to brand him a rogue— 
thus robbing him of the only treasure which an evil fortune has left him—his good name. 

Walter Roberts was doomed thus to suffer. He commenced business under favorable auspices, 
and for a year or two affairs went on smoothly, and the future opened brightly before him. Possess- 
ing talent and energy of no ordinary stamp, he bid fair to occupy a high standing in society, and to 
win a generous competency. Urged on by an ever-active spirit, he extended his business beyond, 
perhaps, what strict prudence would have dictated—a common fault with young merchants. With 
a free wind and a smooth sea, they are too apt to push out too far from shore, forgetting that the 
tempest may come and sweep them to destruction. Roberts’ error is the error of thousands, Older 
heads than his make the same fatal mistake. In ordinary times he could huve managed his business 
with profit; but a cloud had come over the commercial world, and he found himself with a large 
stock of goods on hand, and his name out fora heavy amount, from which, from the dull state of 
trade and the pressure of the money market, he saw no possibility of extricating himself. 

The banks having curtailed their discounts, and pressed for the want of money to meet his liabili- 
ties, hé had once or twice applied to brokers for present means, paying an extra rate of interest, iv 
the hope that there would be a change for the better in the aspect of affairs. His hopes proved 
false—every day the cloud grew more threatening—money grew more and more scarce. Well know- 
ing that to pay the exorbitant interest that was demanded was only lessening his means—putting 
the funds into the brokers’ pockets which of right belonged to his creditors—and seeing no prospect 
of better times, with an uprightness that did him honor, he resolved to assign his property for the 
benefit of those to whom he was indebted. 

Tt was a severe trial to our young merchant to form and execute this resolution. He could keep 
along by paying two and three per cent. per month for funds-—the amountimmediately wanted was 
not great—perhaps the times might alter—they could not always remain in such a bad state. The 
temptation was great. But, in carefully reviewing all the circumstances, he concluded to do that 
which he felt he should advise a friend to do, were he in a similar situation. 

Roberts’ situation was peculiarly trying. He was in debt, as we have seen—he was in love, as 
the reader is now advised— 


In love and in debt— 


as the old song has it. Not an uncommon though a very unpleasant state of things. The pecu- 
liarity in our hero’s case was, not that he was in love—not that he was in debt—but that it so hap- 
pened the father of his lady-love was the very man to whom he was the most indebted. Now though 
he had nominally more than enough to pay every cent he owed in the world, in stocks and debts 
due him, yet as there would be a great sacrifice on the former when put under the hammer, and the 
latter were every day growing more and more doubtful, the probability was that his means would 
finally fall far short of the amount he owed. Therefore he would be under the necessity of asking 
Mr. Manning to forgive part of his debts at least—this being the case, he had not the face to ask that 
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gentleman to give him his daughter. There had been no “ understanding,” it is true, between Wal- - 
ter and Lucy Manning. They met frequently, and Roberts was in the habit of paying her all those 
little attentions which generally, in the end, result in an und-rstanding, as the phrase goes. 

Mr. Manning idolised his daughter—the only remaining pledge of a much loved and much» 
lamented wife. He did not carry his idolatry, however, so far as to spoil her. He neglected no» 
thing in her behalf that tended to the development of mind and the formation of character. His fund- 
ness was exhibited in striving to make her not only an ornament to, but an useful member of, society. 
He well knew the important position sustained by woman in the great drama of life, and he reared 
his daughter so that in after years, whatever the relation she might sustain, either as wife or mother, 
she should perform well her part. Lucy Manning, therefore, was no common character, To an un- 
commonly well disciplined mind was added, if not a beautiful, a very pleasing person. If some of 
her features lacked a few of the minute requisites of beauty, the intelligence which beamed on her 
countenance more than made up for them. A stianger at a first glance would net exclaim—“ what 
a beautiful face !”—he would be more likely to remark—* what an interesting countenance!” 

It may well be presumed that Mr. Manning kept not a careless guard over this treasure. He was 
not one of yout over-particular, over-cautious fathers, who seem afraid to trust their daughters out 
of their sight, following and dogging them as if suspicious of their safety. He had confidence in 
the discretion and propriety of Lucy, and consequently exercised no rigid authority over her; yet 
his parental anxiety never slumbered, and his quick eye soon detected what Walter himself had 
hardly then dreamed of—the first dawning of that passion which was not long in more fully develop- 
ing itself. Had he been displeased with this demonstration, he might easily have checked it in its 
incipient state. But the character of Roberts was well known to him, and there was not another 
young man in the city to whom he would so readily have entrusted the happiness of his child. Wal- 
ter, therefore, was always received with a warm welcome whenever he visited his house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue traits we have portrayed of Mr. Manning’s character as « father, are eminently calculated to- 
win our highest admiration. We regret that in all points he was not worthy of the same lofty es- 
timation. But we are forced to admit that, next to his daughter, the gentleman loved money. He, 
was not, strictly speaking, of a miserly disposition. On ’change he bore a sterling character for up- 
rightness and honorable dealing: and vet as he passed by, men would say—*there goes a hard: 
customer!” The truth was, he always liked to get the best end of a bargain, and sorely disliked. 
to part with any of his accumulated treasure—and he who was the cause of lessening the pile, found: 
but little favor in his sight. Of course he was not what is called an enterprising man; for men of 
enterprise are but pioneers——they plough up the soil and scatter the seed, while others generally reap 
the harvest. 

With this brief exposition of Mr. Manning’s character, it may be fairly presumed that he would 
not prove a very lenient creditor. Notwithstanding the high favor with which he regarded young 
Roberts, when his failure was made known to him, he was much excited, and treated him rather 
acrimoniously. Of course there was an end to all familiar intercourse between the debtor and 
creditor. Borne down as he was in spirits—galled by the many petty annoyances which the unfor- 
tunate are ever doomed to suffer—Roberts kept aloof as much as possible from Mr. Manning, whose. 
harsh denunciations cut more severely than the reproofs of others. 

It was well, perliaps, for Walter that Mr. Manning was not one of those who carry the troubles 
and vexations of the counting: room into the parlor. Had he done so, the continua! dwelling on his 
losses, harshly censuring the cause of them, might have lost him the good will of one who now felt 
a stronger interest in him, that adversity had come upon him. The continued absence of Walter, 
whose visits had begun to be anticipated with more than common pleasure, cast a shade of gloom 
over Lucy’s spirits, giving her at the same time a clearer insight inte the nature of the feelings she 
cherished towards him. 

Miss Manning was not one of those with whom love is a romantic passion—a fitful, momentary 
flame. Once the sentiment awakened, and it became a part of her nature. Her heart was too pure, 
her judgment too discriminating to be influenced by aa unworthy object ; but when they became 
enlisted—when the fountain of affection was once opened—the bright current flowed forth un- 
changeable and forever. 

And Walter Roberts was the one eminently calculated to win the rich legacy of her love. We 
do not propose to speak of his personal appearance; for though possessed of all those manly attrac- 
tions which are of themselves sufficient to win the favorable regard of many of the gentler sex, 
we choose to look beneath the mere surface, and speak of those higher qualities which relate to cha- 
racter—which constitute the man. A few words will suffice for this. 

From the time he left school—which was at an age when he had acquired but the bare rudiments 
of a common school education—Walter had been engaged in mercantile pursuits, With an in, 
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quiring mind, ever on the alert, striving ever to acquire some new treasure, from the great store- 
house of knowledge—notwithstanding the slight privileges he had enjoyed of disciplinary study, 
there were but few young men stepping on the platform of manhood who were his superiors in point 
of intellect. He was emphatically a “ self-made” man, having overcome the obstacles in his way, 
and hewn a path for himself by his own inherent strength of mind. Nor was his moral nature ne- 
glected. Those vices, or if the term be too harsh, those foibles to which most young men are ad- 
dicted, and which are pardoned to the generous flow of youthful blood, sullied not the skirts of his 
morality. Not that Roberts did not enter with enthusiasm into the pastimes of youth—not that he 
‘was wise and grave above his years. ‘'here was no one who enjoyed with more zest the pleasures 
incident to the young and careless-hearted. But he had no taste for other than rational enjoyments— 
enjoyments, the scenes of which he could look back upon without finding some dark spot of evil, 
like a coiled serpent, to mar the picture and shade the retrospection. 

Fitted as were these two beings for each other, by mental endowments, by similarity of tastes, 
and, above all, by that secret sympathy, without which there can be no true union of hearts, yet 
were they doomed, by the caprice of furtune, to become as strangers to each other—strangers as it 
regarded intercourse only. Untoward circumstances might separate, but no vicissitude could estrange 
them. 

Tt would have been a bright bow in the clouds that darkened Walter's sky, had he known that 
his love was reciprocated. Oppressed by the derangement of his affairs, the total overthrow of his 
hopes, an essurance of het sympathy would have lightered his burden and nerved him with new 
strength to bear the evil that had befallen him. But this knowledge was denied him. Yet Roberts 
‘was not one to yield to hopeless despondency. ‘Though he had been frustrated in his first attempt, 
he was not entirely prostrated. With a more determined spirit he mustered his energies to wrestle 
anew with fortune, well knowing that success depended alone on persevering effort. 

After having closed his business, and paid off his liabilities to the extent of his means, which fel) 
far short of the required amount, empty-handed, but strong-hearted, he left hisnative place, to carve 
out a fortune in foreign lands. The great distress that prevailed in the commercial would at home 
being such as to forbid the hope of success there, he resolved to push his way to South America. 
Availing himself of the kindness of a friend, who offered to aid him in procuring employment in the 
strange land he had chosen for the theatre of action, with the still unsubdued buoyancy of youth 
and with an unconquerable resolution, he tore himself from the land of his birth, and set forth in 
quest of fortune. 

It is not our purpose to follow the wanderer to that far-off land whither he had gone. It was in 
sadness he left the shores of his nativity, for the one bright star he worshipped threw not its light 
along his lone and dreary pathway. Twice only had he met with Lucy Manning since his failure— 
the last time by accident, on the eve of his departure. He had studiously avoided her during the brief 
interval between that unfortunate event and his going abroad. From the uniform ccldness of the 
father, he had imbibed the idea that the daughter cherished the same ill feeling towards him. Fully 
impressed with this belief, instead of greeting Miss Manning, on his accidentally meeting her, with 
his accustomed cordiality, he accosted her with a chilling reserve, which was as much at variance 
with his real feelings as it was painful to her. 

He did her great wrong: and had not his vision been warped he would have detected, in the man- 
ner in which she received the announcement of his intended voyage, the true state of her sentiments 
towards him. But instead of watching for any manifestations of interest in his behalf, he was fully 
intent on finding a show of indifference. And when, on his taking leave, she offered her hand, and 
with a slightly tremulous voice wished him a prosperous voyage, and bade him farewell, he received 
the parting tokens with less warmth than he did the expressions of others of the company present. 
And so he left her in haughtiness of spirit, though many and many the time afterward did he re- 
— himself, as he reviewed the incidents of that evening, for the injustice of his bearing toward 


ro sorrow, not in anger, did the high-minded maiden receive the studied neglect of one who 
had heretofore courted her slightest attention. She felt the change severely, but she readily fathomed 
the cause of it, and as readily excused it. She was sensible of the weak point in her father’s cha- 
racter—an absorbing desire for wealth—and having learned that Walter was indebted to him, she 
very correctly surmised that her parent’s conduct was lacking in lenity. 

In justice, however, to Mr. Manning, we should add, that, notwithstanding his irritation in con- 
sequence of his losses, he unhesitatingly bore testimony to the honesty of Walter Roberts. He ac- 
cused him not of unfair dealing, but he blamed him for venturing beyond his depth—forgetting that 
he himself had counselled him in many of his purchases, and had rather urged him on than held him 
back in his “ wild career,” as he was pleased now to term it. Had Walter been successful in his 
plans, no one would have applauded his enterprise more highly than Mr. Manning, but he was ur- 
fortunate, and the tables were turned. The officer who plans and executes a successful stratagem is 
pemeern¥ he suffer defeat, he is cashiered. The same principle is carried out in all the affairs 
of 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir is generally the case in commercial difficulties that a certain class—the men of wealth—fatten 
on the spoils of others, like vultures, which gorge themselves on the slain of the battle-field. But 
it sometimes happens that the lofty as well as the lowly are prostrated—that the rich indeed suffer 
more than the poor—even as the towering edifice is toppled tothe ground by the earthquake, while 
the humble cot by its side stands unscathed. That crisis was rapidly hastening on at the date of our 
story. 
For a few previous years a mad spirit of speculation had been running riot throughout the land. 
All classes were infected with the mania. The farmer left his plough in the furrow—the mechanic 
threw aside his tools—the merchant forsook his store-house—the physician forgot his patients—the 
lawyer turned from his clients, and we know not bat the pastor neglected his pulpit—all eager for 
sudden riches—all hot in the pursuit of the golden-winged butterfly. 

Well, the insect was caught—and crushed—and then men began to come to their senses. The 
re-action commenced, and its effects were direful. As the intoxicated man, after the wild delirium 
has passed away, is shattered in nerves and broken down in strength, even so was the great com- 
mercial body, after the delitium of speculation had subsided, cowpletely prostrated. Confidence, 
that great conservative principle, the grand balance-wheel of trade, was destroyed. Houses of long 
standing were wrecked, banking institutions were overthrown, and ruin stared every man in the 
face. It availed not the merchant, that he possessed stocks, houses, lands, or merchandize; he cuuld 
not convert them into money, for property of all kinds was a drug, and gold and silver in that season 
of panie composed the only acknowledged currency. 

Prudently as Mr. Manning conducted his business, and far-sighted as he had the credit of being, 
and, indeed, really was, he, too, was obliged to bend to the blast. Repeated losses by failures and 
by unfortunate speculations, soon melted away even his great wealth. 

It is not necessary that we should follow him in his downward progress. Suffice it that in the 
course of two or three years, from a man of many thousands he was reduced to extreme poverty, or - 
if not to actual want, it was owing to the exertions of his angel-hearted daughter, on whose labors 
he relied for support. He was unable to assist himself, for the loss of his property—the falling down 
in his advanced years of his idol—operated severely on his health and spirits, rendering him a broken 
down, peevish man, a mere wreck of his former self. 

If in the season of prosperity the character and bearing of Lucy Manning was such as to wim the 
admiration and good will of her acquaintance, much more was she deserving of commendation in 
the lonely walks into which adversity had forced her. Her character, always amiable, now shone 
forth with renewed lustre. With an acquiescent, unrepining spirit, she entered upon the humble 
duties that now devolved upon her; and had not Mr. Manning’s mind been seriously impaired by 
his reverse of fortune, he would have felt, in the cheerful submission of his daughter, that he pos- 
sessed a treasure, compared with which gold and silver were but dross. 

Now it was that she derived the full benefit of that practical education acquired in brighter days, 
aided by which she was enabled to lighten the heavy gloom that overshadowed her pathway. We 
should be wrong in saying that she did not regret the change in her circumstances ; yet never, when 
surrounded by all the comforts wealth could procure—when her slightest wish required but a word 
to ensure its gratification—did she exhibit a more cheerful spirit than in this, her hour of misfortune, 
If ever a thought of her changed condition caused sadness, she buried it in her heart, for her coun- 
tenance never manifested a shade of sorrow. 

Her father’s ill health and nervous irritability were, however, a source of pain to her. She loved 
her father with a fullness of affection rarely equalled, All her time and strength were devoted to his 
comfort. She thought not of herself in her endeavors to reconcile him to his unhappy lot. A thou- 
sand little arts were practised by her, to win him away from the corroding cares which preyed upon 
his spirits and affected his health. When he would not listen to her conversation, in which she al- 
ways affected to speak lightly of their present situation, ever holding up the bright side of the pic- 
ture, and dwelling with a cheerful tone on the many blessings still allotted them—arguing, with a 
truly philosophic spirit that happiness and poverty were not incompatible—that the condition of the 
wealthy, after all, was but a sort of gilded misery—that their comforts lacked the ripe heartiness of 
those in humble life, and that their pleasures resembled too much the fabulous fruit, whose outward 
show was so tempting, but which tumed to ashes on the lips. When his vexed spirit grew impatient 
with these, to a well-balanced mind, sound and comforting views, she would endure the torture (was 
it not a torture ?) of reading to him the long, dull, prosy speeches on “ Banks and Banking,” and 

on the “ Currency,” subjects just then employing the attention of Congress, which were mounted 
as hobbies by certain wordy members, whose knowledge of the principles of finance was about equal 
to a monkey’s knowledge of mathematics. These miserable abortions, however, were greedily listen- 
ed to by Mr. Manning, who swallowed every thing that touched his idol—money—and poor Lucy 
was thus doomed to wade through every fresh batch that came from the Capitol—a task, we are free 
to say, endured by no other mortal living. 
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Sometimes she would playfully challenge her father to a game of chess, and after an apparently 
hard struggle suffer herself to be check-mated. Or she would charm away an hour, as she sat at her 
work by his side, with her rich warbling, singing the “songs of other days,” until her eyes filled 

“and her tones grew thick with emotion, at the thoughts which those songs recalled. One simple 
refrain there was which seemed to excite more than ordinary feeling ir. the performer, and though 
often sung, never failed to cast a shade of sadness on her brow. It was the favorite song of one 
far away and long absent, which, in happier days, she had frequently sung at his request. 

And often as Walter Roberts in his lonely pilgrimage hummed that simple strain, a sigh would 
mingle unbidden with the melody. 


O, could he listen to such sounds unmov’d, 
Nor dream of her he lov’d ? 


He had been informed, in a letter from a friend, who suspected not the strong interest he felt in 
the subject, that “old Manning had gone by the board—was completely ruined,” and he pictured 
to himself Lucy struggling with poverty, deprived of those means of happiness which from a child 
‘had been at her command. Much and sincerely as he regretted the change in her circumstances, he 
felt conscious of a secret feeling of joy at the event, for fortune had now placed them on an equal 
footing ; and he yet had a lingering hope that he might one day claim her as his own, for absence 
had revealed to him the strength of his passion for her. 

* * * = 


Two or three years passed away, during which he received no tidings from her whose image was 
ever present with him. ‘Those years, so disastrous to the fortunes of Mr. Manning, were full of pro- 
mise to our wanderer. The star of fortune glimmered once more above him. With two objects 

“steadily before him, he suffered nothing to interfere with his business—sacrificing every indulgence, 
however trifling, to the ends he had in view. It was not the mere love of money that prompted him 
thus to bend all his energies to its acquirement. It was not the foolish ambition of being rich that 
plunged him with an all engrossing devotedness into commercial pursuits—that caused him to labor 
unceasingly—to endure hardships and privations, and even to run great hazards. This love and 
this ambition were foreign to his nature. He was actuated by purer and nobler purposes. 

He struggled not in vain. Success attended his efforts—success beyond even his highest antici- 
pations: and afte: a sojourn of six years in a strange land, he made preparations to re-visit his own. 

With emotions we need not now stop to portray, he left the scenes of his struggles and success. 

"The star of fortune twinkled brightly in his heaven; but he looked for the rising of another star to 
bear it company ere he could enjoy its light. As yet clouds hung around the horizon whence it 
should spring, and he knew not that it would ever emerge from their dusky folds. The noble ship 
that bore him dashed through the vaulting waves, to reach her destined goal, as if urged on by the 
same impatient spirit which he found so difficult to curb. With the chart daily spread before him, 
Walter marked out the course of the ship—now rejoicing over her rapid progress, and now heaving 
a heavy sigh, when a slight ur an adverse wind checked her speed, or forced her back on her track 


CHAPTER IV. 


Day after day, more dreary and dark grew the prospects of Lucy Manning. Her father’s health 
grew worse and worse, until at last he was closely confined to a sick bed, without a prospect of re- 
covery. The distresses of the community continued without abatement, and the sufferings of the 
poor were terrible, beyond description. Employment could with difficulty be obtained, and the 
strong spirit of Lucy almost gave way as she reflected on the possibility of being left entirely desti- 
tute. Heretofore, by giving lessons in music and by her expertness with the needle, she had been 
able to earn a scanty support; but.as her pupils one by one dropped off, and the calls for needle 
‘work became less frequent, beggary began to stare her in the face. Already had she changed her 
‘humble abode for one still more humble, in order to lessen the rent—already had she disposed of 
every superfluous article—relics of better days—to obtain the necessaries of life. What next to do, 
where next to turn for relief, she knew not. Every resource had failed her—all her means been ex- 
pended—and her cup of bitterness was full. 

To add to her distress the monthly rent of the room she had hired—a dreary, desolate chamber 
in an old shell of 2 building, owned by a miserly fellow, whose heart never knew a generous feel- 
ing—became due, and she had been notified that it must be paid forthwith, or she would be ejected. 
Tt was but a paltry sum required it is true, yet paltry as it was she knew not where to procure it. 
On the following morning the money would be demanded, and even now the shades of evening be- 
gan to gather around her. Borne down with the crushing weight that oppressed her, Lucy threw 
‘herself in the only chair in the room, and burying her face in her hands, for a moment yielded to the 
harrowing feelings which overwhelmed her. 
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Vain would be the attempt to depict the thoughts which swept like gloomy phantoms through her 
brain during the few moments she remained thus absorbed. With lightning-lixe rapidity her mind 
ran back to those days when care was a stranger to her breast—thence to be dragged slowly and 
reluctantly to her present condition, deepening its horrors by the contrast. Wasit a cold, terrible 
reality, or was it buta dark, fearful dream? She arose from her seat and paced the yoom in anguish 
of spirit, as she was forced to admit the bitter truth. 

« My father !—my poor, helpless father !—for his sake I would cheerfully endure the most menial 
servitude—but how can I leave him? He requires all my care and attention—he requires a daugh- 
ter’s support—a daughter’s consolation—he requires medicine—he requires—oh, God! we both re- 
quire food and raiment, and shelter—and whence, whence are they to come!” 

She stopped and gazed around upon the scantily furnished 100m, to see if there was any article 
left. the disposal of which would relieve their necessities. Alas! it had been already stripped again 
and again for the same purpose, until not a thing remained of which she could avail herself to pur- 
chase even a loaf of bread for their evening meal. 

The room she occupied was a chamber, as we have said, in an old wreck of a building, sitaated 
in a dark, dirty by-lane, such as we frequently see in large cities, lined with similar ruined tene- 
ments, the crowded abodes of the most abject poverty. ‘The chamber she rented was a low, gloomy 
room, with but one window in it, opening on a narrow pathway which ran between her habitation 
and another equally as miserable. ‘The rough uneven floor and the discolored and dilapidated ceil- 
ing, threw a cheerless air around the chamber, which was not dispelled by the flickering light that 
proceeded from a few half-consumed chips on the hearth, by which were revealed a ricketty bedstead, 
on which the once rich Mr. Manning dozed in a troubled sleep, a plain pine table, alarge hair trunk 
much worn, and one solitary chair, comprising all the furniture of the room. And it was in this 
wretched scene, amid such striking evidences of destitution, we find one who had been reated from 
infancy to maidenhood in the enjoyment of every household comfort, not to say luxury. The pic- 
ture may seem overwrought to those who have never entered the abodes of misery-—-who have never 
traced the progress of a family from a state of affluence down to the black gulf of poverty. Yet, 
alas, the bitter experience of many a sad heart will attest its truth. 

Language would fail us, should we attempt to portray the feelings of the poor girl as she walked 
slowly to and fro that cheerless apartment, overwhelmed with the dread prospect before her. Her 
last meal had been consumed, and where the next was to come from she knew not. Yet there was 
One who knew her wants, and to that One she appealed in her extremity. The petition was answered. 

A little child, the daughter of a poor widow in the neighborhood, who earned her bread by 
* Washing and Ironing,” as the humble sign read over her door, entered the room soon after dusk, 
bringing with her some bread and cold meat, and, what Lucy prized more, a bowl of warm gruel for 
her father, which, the child said, her mother hoped would prove acceptable. It was indeed a most 
acceptable offering, and thankfully received. Cheered by this token of sympathy, this, as she deem- 
ed it, providential relief, Lucy awaited the events of the morrow with a more confiding and less 
troubled spirit, feeling assured that He who closed not his ears to the young raven’s cry, would not 
be unmindful of her wants. 

The dreaded rent-morning came, It was a dull, drizzly day. A dense fog filled the atmosphere, 
and every thing had that uncomfortable appearance which affects one’s spirits with gloom. After 
partaking of her frugal breakfast, the widow’s gift, Lucy thought she would step over and thank her 
benefactress in person, as well as consult with her in regard to the trying situation in which she was 
placed, before the expected visit of the owner of the tenement. 

Mrs. Haywood had long struggled with poverty. Fora number of years a widow, she had by 
unceasing labor contrived to support herself and two children in comparative comfort. She was 
humble and resigned to her lot—nay, thankful, poor as that lot certainly was—that health and 
strength had been continued to her, and that she was in the enjoyment of “so many blessings,” to 
use her own words. Wanting in this world’s goods, she yet possessed one treasure, which the 
wealthiest men on earth, with all their shining ore, rarely possess, and never can purchase—a con- 
tented mind. With this talisman she bade defiance to the frowns of fortune. A heart alive to the 
sufferings of others always accompanies this heavenly gift, and Lucy found a comforter in her—a 
warm-hearted friend. She informed her of the threat of her landlord, and of her inability to meet 
the demand at present. 

“ I know the man well,” said Mis, Haywood; “ his unfeeling, grasping heart knows no mercy, and 
if he has threatened be sure he will perform. Yours is not the only case, many a family has he tum- 
ed into the street, in the bitterness of winter even, for not meeting his demands. With more wealth 
than he knows what to do with, he yet gloats on the last cent of the poor man as if his existence de- 
pended on its possession.” 

“ Oh, God !” said Lucy, in agony, as the character of the man was thus portrayed to her—*« what 
then shall I do? Must it come to this—an outcast in the streets !” 

“ Fear not, Miss Manning,” said the widow, touched with the distress of her young visiter-—* fear 
not—the Lord will provide! It is a sore trial, but light will yet break out of darkness. We have 
One on our side whose love is unbounded—whose watchful eye never slumbers. Trust in him, my 
child, he will never desert you,” 
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“ But the money must be paid to-day—this very morning! Even now he may be waiting for i(. 
We, too, must go mto the street!” And an icy shudder ran through the speaker’s frame, as the 
horrid thought was forced upon her. 

“No, no!” sid the kind-hearted woman, taking Lucy by the hand, whose deathly paleness 
startled her—«<no, no, not while this back room is at my disposal,” throwing open a door, as she 
spoke, leading into a neat and comfortable bed-room. “It is yours, my dear—I have no occasion for 
it at present—occupy it until you can get another, It will not be the first time it has received, and 
I fear not the last it will receive—Mr. S——’s tenants—may the Lord soften his hard heart !” 

This was indeed light breaking out of darkness to the poor girl, and she accepted the proffered 
asylum of the widow with unbounded gratitade. That which all the horrors of wants had failed to 
do was accomplished by this act of benevolence—tears, plentiful tears—springing from the deepest 
fount of feeling, gushed from her eyes as she leaned on the shoulder of her compassionate friend, 
and in a choked and broken voice expressed her gratitude. Talk of the value of gold! every tear- 
drop that fell from the grateful girl was more precious in that lone widow’s sight than all the coffers 
of silver and gold that the avarice of man has heaped up. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wrern a heart lighter than had beat in her bosom for many a weary day, Lucy hastened to inform 
her father of the relief she had unexpectedly found. With a blessing on her lips, for the widow's 
kindness, she entered the weather-worn door of her dwelling, and began to ascend the creaking 
stairs, when the sound of an altercation in her room induced her to stop for a moment and listen. 
A strange and angry voice first met her ears. 

“ Brute !—worse than brute—have yeu no heart !” 

“T only want my money,” was the reply, in a harsh tone, which she immediately recognised as 
that of the owner of the building. “The rent fell due day before yesterday, and I told the gitl it 
must be paid this morning or———” 

“ What?” said the other, taking the words from his hesitating lips. 

«“ Or—or”—stammered the man, evidently alarmed at the sharp tone of the question. 

“ Or he would tarn us into the street,” added the feeble voice of Mr. Manning. 

“ Leave the room, sir !” rejoined the first speaker, with authority. 

“« Will you be respons” — 

« Out of the house, sir!—and let that satisfy you as to responsibility!” And a ringing sotmd as 
of money falling on the floor echoed through the apartment, followed by a hurried shuffling towards 
the door. 

« Ah, good morning, Miss Manning!” said the obsequious landlord, bowing low with a forced 
smile to the object of his address, as he met her at the door-way, through which he darted, as if fear- 
ing a more forcible ejectment. 

Not deigning a recognition, Lucy entered the chamber, wondering at what she had heard and 
witnessed. The first object that met her eyes was a stranger standing by her father’s bed-side, 
smoothing his pillow and adjusting the coverings of the miserable couch, which had evidently beer 
rudely disturbed. The light was too dim to reveal his features, and she advanced to his side to re- 
lieve him of his task. 

«1 am grateful, sir, for your friendly attentions—for, from what I have heard, I must believe them 
to be friendly,” she remarked with some hesitation, as she completed the task he had commenced. 

« Justice as well as friendship prompted them, Miss Manning—although, I trust, she will believe 
that it needed not the former to stimulate me.” 

Lucy turned toward the stranger with surprise depicted on her countenance, as she replied with 
much feeling—*« I cannot doubt your word, sir, although a stranger.” 

« A stranger!” added the gentleman, interrupting her—« a stranger, Lucy! Has then the brief 
period of five or six years doomed me to be a stranger?” 

« Walter Roberts returned !” was her only exclamation, as she sank into a chair, and buried her 
face in her father’s pillow, while her overcharged heart gave free vent to the conflicting emotions 
that agitated it. 

“ ¥es, Lucy—Walter Roberts—the same Walter Roberts that parted with you years ago,” said 
he, after a brief silence. “ The same in heart, though not the same in circumstances,” he continued, 
taking her hand in friendly welcome, “ and his only regret is to find that one so esteemed—so de- 
serving of a better fate—has been doomed, as he fears, to so much suffering.” 

Lucy rose from her seat more colleeted, and returned his friendly salatation, saying—* We have 
suffered—suffered much of late. Sickness and want have both visited us severely : yet ours is but 
the lot of thousands, and we have no particular reason to complain, although the trial bears hard, 
very hard.” A suppressed sigh followed the remark. 

«I can well believe it—I can well believe it,” said Walter, in 2 tone of strong feeling, “ and be as- 
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sured, Miss Manning, that I deeply sympathise with you,” and a tear trembled in the speaker's eye. 

A silence of a few minutes ensued, during which Walter walked the room slowly, at times stop- 
ping by the bed-side of the sick man, as if agitated by feelings he felt difficult to express. At last 
addressing Mr. Manning, he said—« I come not here, sir, out of mere idle curiosity—nor did friend- 
ship alone—although I trust no other motive were needed—influence my seeking you out. I come, 
sir, on an errand of justice—justice too long delayed. When I left you six years ago I was indebt- 
ed to you upwards of five thousand dollars, which sum, it gives me more than ordinary pleasure to 
say, | am now enabled to place into your hands. You will find the amount due, with the interest 
calculated to this time, in this package.” So saying, he took from his pocket a small sealed bundle, 
and handed it to the astonished listener. 

The sick man half-lifted himself in bed, and eagerly took the proffered package, while his dim 
eye brightened. For a moment he held it in his emaciated, trembling hand, balanced it, while his 
eye glanced restlessly from the bundle to the young man, as if in doubt whether he heard aright. 
At last fixing his eyes on Walter, he held the package towards him, saying, in a weak and rapid 
voice—* No, no, young man—you owe me nothing. By the terms of the assignment your paper 
was cancelled—I have no claim on you.” 

“ The paper was cancelled, I acknowledge,” said Walter, rejecting the bundle, “ but the obliga- 
tion remains in full force. Keep it, sir—the money is yours, wholly yours: my other creditors have 
not refused, and I am but too happy in the reflection that this tardy payment will relieve you of some 
of the pressing necessities, which, from the conduct of the unfeeling wretch who has just left us, I 
fear have not been slight. May I venture,” he continued, turning to Lucy, “ to offer my services in 
precuring you a more suitable habitation, unless,” he added, with some hesitation, and in a marked 
manner, “ you have some more favored friend whose services you would prefer?” 

«The poor have few friends, Mr. Roberts,” replied Lucy, a slight color suffusing her pale cheeks, 
“and we have had a too practical demonstration that they as well as riches can take to themselves 
wings. If it will not be too much of a tax upon your time, my father will gladly avail himself of 
your kind offer, if he decides to retain your generous gift.” 

“ My destitution will not permit me to decline it. Young man, I accept it—accept it with heart- 
felt gratitude. I leave, sir, to my daughter to express those thanks which my own weakness forbids. 
The reflection that you have saved me and my child from evils which I shudder to think of, must 
be your reward !” 

“Say not a word—say not a word, Miss Manning!” said Walter, taking her proffered hand, and 
gazing on her animated countenance, “ I have only done that which my conscience would condemn 
me for leaving undone.” And to extricate himself from the embarrassing situation in which he was 
placed, he sought to change the subject by speaking of their change of residence. 

After a short conference, having reference to their removal, he left the humble dwelling with a 
heart buoyant with new hope and happiness, for he felt that that “ other star,” whose rising he had 
so long and anxiously waited for, was now in the ascendant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Taz Lord has indeed provided for us,” was Lucy's grateful ejaculation, after Walter left. And 
yet so great was the change which a brief hour had made in her circumstances she could hardly per- 
suade herself it was not all mockery—a wild, unsubstantial dream. The sight of the pile of bank 
notes enclosed in the package, which with trembling hands she had broken open, scarcely convinced 
her that her unexpected fortune was indeed real, 

Inadequate would be our pen to describe the joy, the full tide of blissful feeling that swelled the 
heart of Lucy on this occasion, Tears, such as she had never before shed—tears unmixed with 
bitterness, fell thickly on her father’s hand, which she had clasped in the excitement of the moment. 

“May God bless the noble-hearted youth !” said Mr. Manning, in a voice full of emotion, joining 
in the feelings that agitated his child. 

Long continued poverty and sickness had worked a wonderful revolution in the character of Mr. 
Manning. The irritation caused by the loss of his property had passed away. Adversity had broken 
the flinty rock, and the better feelings of his nature, like the imprisoned waters, had gushed forth with 
a blessing in their flow. 

The presence of Walter, and the aid he brought with him, came not a moment too soon, The 
vessel in which he took passage arrived in port but the day previously to his visit, and the first in- 
quiries that Walter made were for Mr. Manning. It was with no little difficulty that he ascertained 
his place of abode, for though once so well known on ’change as the prosperous merchant, when mis- 
fortune came upon him he was but little heeded. When a man has commenced the down-hill journey 
he is soon lost sight of by those who once courted his companionship. Men are not fond of looking 
down into the vale of adversity to observe the course of those who have been forced thither ;—they 
are better pleased to turn their gaze upwards towards those ascending the shining hills of prosperity. 
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When, by repeated inquiries, Walter ascertained the situation of Mr. Manning, he suffered not a 
moment to elapse ere he made him a visit. Previously to his arrival he had arranged all his old 
affairs, calculated the amount due to each creditor, and immediately on his landing proceeded honestly 
to discharge the balances that were against him at the time of his bankruptcy. Some there were 
who hesitated about receiving his unexpected offering, declaring themselves satisfied with the prior 
settlement. But Walter’s*high sense of honor would not permit him to leave a single debt unliqui- 
dated. ‘To many his gift, for so they considered it, came indeed as a God-send—like the manna in 
the wilderness—to none, however, was it so acceptable as to Mr. Manning and his daughter. It 
reached them in their sorest need—the very hour of their extremity. 

Exquisite as was the pleasure Walter derived from being able to afford aid to others who were 
needy, as well as release himself from obligations that pressed upon him, he experienced the most 
vivid happiness after having discharged his debt to Mr. Manning. When he left him on that morn- 
ing, he made it his immediate care to procure a more suitable habitation for those in whom he was 
so much interested. A neat dwelling in a retired part of the city was found, which was at once se- 
cured, properly furnished, and by the evening of the next day Lucy found herself once more sur- 
rounded with the comforts of former days—her father receiving the attention of the best medical 
advice, and every thing around her wearing an aspect of unalloyed cheerfulness, 

More than ever, as she walked the comfortably carpeted apartment in the dim twilight of that 
day, did her present circumstances appear to Lucy as adream. And as she looked around upon 
the plain though neat furniture—the tastily arranged room—the pleasant prospect that spread out 
from the curtained window—as she gazed in a delightful bewilderment on these objects, contrasting 
so strongly and so strangely with those which so lately surrounded her, she almost feared that the 
bright vision would momently leave her. The sound of a well-known voice at the door re-assured 
her, and sent the warm blood with a quicker flow on its errand through its channels. Need we say 
it was the voice of Walter Roberts? 

Under the peculiar circumstances of the case it required not much time to bring about that eclair- 
cissement between Lucy and Walter, which, in a different state of things, might have been the work 
of months. The position in which he was placed in regard to Mr. Manning’s affairs, the frequent 
meetings and consultations he necessarily held with Lucy, having reference to their change of resi- 
dence, broke down that barrier of reserve, which otherwise might have existed, and admitted him at 
once on the most familiar footing. It will not be a matter of wonder then, when we state that Wal- 
ter’s errand was not a mere ceremonious call. He had a more important object in view, and the tu- 
multuous beating of Lucy’s heart on his entrance seems to favor the idea that she had an inkling of 
his intentions. 

We have no idea of letting our bachelor friends into the secret of a hand-and-heart-offering. If 
they would become acquainted with the mode of doing the business, let them make an experiment 
on some of their female acquaintance. The task is not difficult, properly managed. Suffice it for us 
that Walter found no difficulty in accomplishing the matter to his entire satisfaction. 

The consent of Mr. Manning was cheerfully given. He rejoiced that his daughter had secured 
the protection of one every way so worthy of her: and feeling that he was liable at any moment 
to be called away, he expressed a desire that the nuptial ceremony should not long be delayed, that 
he might witness the happiness of one whose untiring devotion had endeared her to his heart with a 
love passing our feeble efforts to portray. 

Need we describe the “ holy ceremonie”—need we follow the bride to her new home—need we 
speak‘of the after-life of those whose characters were so eminently calculated to promote each others’ ’ 
happiness—who had been disciplined by adversity to endure the trials incident to humanity? We 
must leave all this to the imagination of the reader, detaining him only to say, that in the fullness 
of her happiness, Lucy did not forget the poor widow who had befriended her. By Walter’s gene- 
rosity she was placed in a situation where she was not dependent on the precarious means by which 
she obtained a support. Often would Mrs. Haywood, with a truly grateful spirit say to her children, 
on receiving some fresh proof of Lucy’s remembrance, “ the few crumbs I cast upon the waters have 
been richly returned to me before “many days.’” 


—_———— 


SEPTEMBER. 


Ruppr September, with wide wicker-maunds, | Within their sportive reach, who fall like flowers 
Treads his full orchards now, and at all hours When hard hails pelt, and feign alarming 
Gathers delicious sweets where are no sours. cries, 
And numerous rural youth, in clamorous bands, | As they were hurt beyond the cure of kisses ;— 
With nut-hooks armed, clamber with knees and | Their lovers drop, and read their roguish eyes, 
hands Kiss them, and feigned pain unfeigned bliss is. 
Old hazel trees, and brown nuts rain in showers, | And thus the merry month wears well away, 
Pattering and pelting every maid that stands With feast and fruit, revel and roundelay. 











MORNING. 


BY 


Tux morning dawns on a benighted world. 

Buck from the east grim darkness fades away. 

The God of Light, like a young child appears, 

Beauteous and mild, not yet of strength possessed, 

But brightly picturing his noon-day power. 

Upon each hill-top sit enthroned his rays, 

He quickly rises in the vault of heaven, 

As if ambitious of the topmost height, 

Where over all things he may reign supreme. 

Now every mountain’s side his shining beams 

Light up with glory, casting shadows deep 

Into the valleys and the dales below. 

The fairy drapery of golden mist— 

Earth’s morning glory—passes into air ; 

Each flower, deaf, bud, is gem’d with sparkling 
dew, 

More radiant than the brilliants all the courts 

Of all earth’s monarchs in one show could boast. 

Up from the waving corn, earth’s Mercury, 

Whose habitation is the lowly ground, 

Rises to greet him with its minstrelsy. 

The shadows shorten as he rises high— 

Earth has shook off her ebon—man awakes, 

Refreshed by slumber for his daily toil. 


Man, thou world’s wonder! pause ere thou go’st 
forth, 

And, like the lark, thy grateful duty give. 

While thou hast slept, in quiet and in peace, 

The minister of death, who slumbers not, 

Has the whole earth bestrode, and rent away 

Numberless lives, as seemingly secure 

As thine last night, when thou did’st close thine 
eyes. 

Some have been strangled in engulphing seas, 

The sport of tempests and the prey of storms; 

Some have been waken’d by the murderous knife, 

Which let their spirits out before their lips 

Could form a prayer for unrepented sin, 

Or mercy to the ruthless merciless ; 

Some have been suffocated in dense smoke, 

And others in fierce flames consumed alive. 

Is it no merey then that thou art spared? 

Thy orisons performed, commence the day. 


How beauteous is the morning !—type of life— 

Radiant with hope and promise! How serene! 

It is a virgin page, unblotted yet 

By acts that make day foul, and coming night 

Fit pall to bury their deep darkness in. 

Not thy fault, loveliest nature. Thou art still 

Immaculate in all and every change; 

In smiling sunshine and in frowning cloud— 

In storm and tempest—in the thunder’s breath, 

And the fierce radiance of heaven’s lurid fire, 

When green buds tinge the winter-blacken’d 
trees— 
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When flowers laugh out from coppice and from 
dell, 

And with their incense the steep’d air is deunk— 

When golden fruits weigh boughs, deep laden, 
down— 

When the stern frost closes the teeming earth, 

And running waters stiffen into ice, 

Or silv’ry snow casts its white mantle round. 


First goes the husbandman to daily toil. 

Health sits upon his cheeks and nerves his limbs. 

The fragrant earth his early plough upturns, 

Is sweeter than the perfumes cities boast, 

And gives him stamina, adds to his life, 

And makes a sinecure the dector’s skill, 

Not needed in a constitution sound. 

When, in his manly toil, the husbandman 

Has some hours seen the sun mounting on high, 

The inmates of the cities turn and yawn, 

And rub their eyes, and stretch, and think ’tis 
time 

To think of rising from their downy beds, 

And now the whole are up, and mankind starts 

Like a young giant panting for the goal. 

The goal! What goal! Mankind, alas! has two; 

Cloud-capt ambition and red Plutus’ shrine, 

And in pursuit is influenced by storms 

Of earthly passions sweeping o’er the soul. 

It is a noble and a glorious sight, 

Man in his morn of life. Full of high hope 

And lofty aspiration, see him stand, 

Ere yet a cloud has shadowed his career. 

The universe itself, seems made for him. 

He could command the very elements, 

And soar above them as he were a God. 

His spirit throbs with thrilling ecstacy ; 

He marks a life of glory or of peace— 

Of fierce effulgence o1 of lustre mild. 

He may have read of tempests and of storms— 

Of pitfalls and of shoals, and sunken rocks— 

Of poison mixing in nectarian cupsp— 

Of hearts’ dear joys that are for ever wrecked 

Of smiles that light up only to betray— 

Of friendship eaten up by enmity— 

Of love affected, which as hell is false— 

Of patient toil that never can succeed— 

Of sad adversity which mars his joys— 

Of bitter anguish, which the godliest feel. 

Who tread the weary pilgrimage of life, 

What is’t to him? On the equaton’s line, 

Preach of the hills of everlasting snow— 

Of ice encircling north and southern pole, 

Whose bosom undissolved by the sun’s fire, 

Until earth melts, as adamant shall be, 

Or speak in Iceland's coldly, withering clime— 

Of Afiic’s burning soil, and those to whom 

The broad extremes are as a sealed-up book, 
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Shall laugh the tale derisively to scorn. 

So is’t with man. The experience written down, 
He deems the dotage of life lengthen’d years, 
When graybeards babble in old childishness ; 
Or if calamities have in the paths 

Of others been a pestilential blight, 

They will not frown on him whose energies 
Can battle with them and can ward them off. 


He nothing knows who does not know himself. 
Self-knowledge by experience only comes ; 
Well, if at noon ; too often in life’s night. 
When man in inexperience proudly stands, 

He would, like Phebus, the sun’s coursers rein, 
Or Icarus, mount up beyond his sphere, 

Not deeming with his aim to share his fall. 


A cloud is seen upon the horizon’s verge, 

lt traverses the heavens, as if impelled 

By vengeful hate, swiftly to do its work. 

The sun is darkened, and the song of birds, 

Which filled the air with melody, is hushed. 

The lowing kine scud from the open plain, 

And seek them shelter in some barn or shed, 

Or ’neath some tree or overhanging hedge. 

The air is sultry, and man’s fancy wild, 

Running for ever into strange conceit, 

Might well imagine that some demon power 

The atmosphere usurped with hell’s hot fumes 

To blast the pure and wholesome breath of 
heaven. 

Forth from the murky cloud the vivid glare 

Of lightning gleams—the sun light of the storm— 

And the loud rumbling thander, clap on clap, 

As to its centre it would shake the earth, 

In quick succession follows. The big drops 

Of water from the overcharged clouds, 

Moisten the ground, and now each laboring cloud 

Opens its sluices as to drown the globe. 

The tempest rages in its awful might, 

And earth looks desolate as rayless sin. 


But see! by its own fury quickly spent, 

The storm has passed, and lovely as before 

All nature seems. The sun as brightly shines, 

The birds as sweetly sing. But look more close. 

Though nature in the aggregate’s the same, 

As if no tempest had usurped the air, 

There is a change. The storm has done its work. 

There are some blossoms sever’d from their 
boughs— 

Some flowers that sweetly bloomed, stricken to 
earth— 

Some saplings blighted by the electric fire. 

Thus hand in hand with man’s, goes nature’s 
morn. 

Sorrow’s dark tempest, though the soul may rise 

Elastic from the shock that sunk it down, 

Leaves still a vacuum within the breast ; 

Some bud of promise has been there cut off— 

Some flower of loveliness stricken to dust— 

Some sapling hope blighted for evermore, 


*Tis needed too, or else the wild excess 
Of eur wild fancies, carrying us beyond 
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| Our being’s end—the trial of our souls— 

Would make us impious to creation’s Lord ; 

And we, not feeling closely the Great Power, 

Ourselves should worship, worshipping not God. 

Back to the starting point the chastening rod 

Recalls the heart, and what we truly are 

We truly feel—ourselves incompetent— 

That we are straws shaken by every wind, 

Permitted now to stay, now wafted hence. 

Nor is it only to the Lord of All, 

This chastening draws the heart more humbly 
nigh— 

We love more dearly those whom death may 
part— 

We prize more dearly those whom death has 
spared, 

And thus that medicine, calamity, 

Purges the soul of pride and arrogance, 

Fills it with sympathies and holy thought. 

Who doubts that angels keep their watch o’er 
man? 

’Tis proven in the tempests mark our life ; 

The rein that keeps us up when we should fall, 

Is in good angel’s hands, and only drawn 

Tightly upon us, paining us to save. 


Even now, where late the tempest furious rode, 

Where thunders rattled and red lightning’s 
gleamed, 

There is a scene of heauty exquisite— 

A glorious bow, spanning the vault of heaven, 

Radiant with colors earth could never give. 

Ah, sweet the moral of that tinted arch, 

More brightly delicate than fairies’ robes, 

As out of darkness cometh morning’s dawn— 

As out of horrors cometh such delight, 

So on the heels of suffering treadeth peace. 

Most glorious sign, which ever seems to say 

The chastening tempest is but for a time, 

And He who smote does not forsake the low ; 

Upon that heavenly ladder, angels tread, 

And man himself, by faith, may mount to God. 


In native elasticity how blessed 

We are. Did pale faced sorrow ever sit 

Within the heart enthroned, then earth were hell, 

But with the storm almost the memory fades. 

Beside yon hawthorn hedge, whose sweet flowers 
pour 

Their incense on the morning, stray two youths; 

Each to the other opens wide his heart, 

For youth is innocent, and innocence 

Knows not the cunning artifice of guile, 

Which all untimely seals communion up, 

And makes us ever fearful whom to trust— 

Each to his calling has served out his time, 

And his own master, master of a trade, 

Builds airy castles of the great success 

With golden end will crown his vig’rous toil: 

He cannot be mistaken, He has made 

Close calculations, but through one and all, 

The sun has brightly shone. The thousand 
ills, 

Sickness, misfortune, and calamity, 

Are things he has not taken in account. 








A SPLI 


Within the pleasant shade of yon lone wood— , 
Fit place for close communion of hearts— 

Two beings wander, reckless of all things 

But their own presence. In each others’ eyes 
The sun light of their souls joyously shines. 
Earth is to them, indeed, a paradise, 

For they are lovers, and in love’s first gush, 
When trembling hope with confidence is crowned, 
And fond hearts vibrate in sweet unison, 

In the assurance each is all to each, 

There is such fond and rapturous ecstacy— 
Such pure and perfect bliss, that it must be 

A foretaste of the love that reigns in heaven! 
Yes, there they wander, and their day of life 
They paint with their heart's gladness. Not a speck 
Now dims its rapture. It is sun light all, 

With rainbow tints as beautiful as bright! 

Life’s morn of ecstacy! Oh, could it last! 


Another joyful wanderer threads the maze 

Of leafy foliage, listening the birds’ song. 

Is he alone because companionless ? 

Oh,no! To him all nature is allied. 

He holds communion with the murmuring brook, 

That glides o’er pebbly bed with such fond voice 

As glad content in humbleness is fraught— 

With the invisible and mysterious wind, 

When in its gentleness it fans the leaves 

Of his loved forest trees, and with the brook 

They sing with million voices nature’s song— 

O1 when it rushes in its strength and might, 

In wrathfu! ire over the earth and sea,” 

As a destroying angel, in whose wake 

Havoc and devastation closely tread. 

He has an eye for beauties, and a soul 

On which indelibly things seen but once 

Are from the moment evermore impressed ; 

Not as mere images to be recalled 

By an association of ideas, 

But living beauties, which do grow and move 

Ever within him, still begetting more. 

He is the lord and sovereign of this horde 

Of dainty subjects. Is he then alone? 

He owns a world shut out from common eye, 

And in his mind the sovereignty is fixed ; 

A world abounding with things exquisite, 

At times most sweet, and yet again most sad, 

But sweeter still than sad. A fairy realm— 

A dreamy foretaste of a heavenly state. | 

He is a poet in his morn of life! 

Even now his laboring thoughts find vent in 
words— 

His maiden effort on the page is stamped, I 
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NTER. 


And forth he stands a soldier of the pen, 

Whose armor donned, can never be thrown by. 

Oh! how ecstatic is his young heart’s bliss! 

More proudly than a mother o’er her joy— 

Her first born child—upon his verse he hangs, 

And looking onward to futurity, 

Sees his own name with those bright stars en- 
rolled, 

Who first called forth the sun light of his heart, 

The poets of the past. ’Tis rapture all. 

Drunk with his day-dream of felicity, 

He deems no sorrow now can touch his soul. 

Nor he alone. The embryo painter bends 

Over the immortal works of spirits gone, 

And fondly dreams for him will come the day 

When he shall leave 2 name immortal too. 

What youthful soldier, through the mist of time, 

Sees not a general’s baton in his hand? 

Each lawyer glorying in his first won suit, 

Fancies himself upon the judge’s bench, 

And thus ambition, from th’ enthralling clay 

Of earthly flesh, which else had weigh’d it down, 

Rescues the spirit, purging it from dross, 

As does the lapidary’s art the stone 

Whose native brilliancy he calls to light. 


Most blessed is man’s morning joyousness— 
The fond assurance of felicity, 

With which he colors all his hours to come. 
Could he anticipate the ills of life, 

Life were all torture, and endurance vain, 
Or so embittered, that the golden hours 
That yet are his—that yet he may enjoy— 
That in affliction still console the heart, 
Would be overshadowed by uncoming woe, 
And spread an everlasting darkness there, 
Like to the pestilential Upas tree, 

Pois’ning all bright fruits life might yield us else. 


*Tis sweetest mercy we know not our fate, 

And that calamities come gradual on 

To weed our hearts of too much earthiness, 
And gradual fit us for our after state, 

So do they come as they can be endured, 
Making our life even as an April day, 

In which, though clouds will often cast a gleom, 
The sun more often brilliantly will shine. 

He who doth watch even a sparrow fall, 

To the shorn lamb tempers the blustering wind, 
To His own children in His image formed, 
Fashions adversity, that they may bear, 

Tiil all the nobler attributes of mind 

Brought forth, at length, He calls it to Himself. 


SPLINTER OR FRAGMENT. 


So, monkeys of the human kind, 
Whom nature gave not tails behind, 
Determined not to be outdone 

By monkeys brutal ; so each one 
Carried a switch, which, sans dispute, 
Made them resemble more the brute. 
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CHAPTER II. 


But pooh! I must have him yet; true that! cannot storm, but I will undermine; but wretch that Iam, I must win 
him. You want help; Iam hein whom you have dared believe that you could find it. You are detected—now be 
undeceived.—Bulicer. 


A Frencu authoress of celebrity says, that “love is but an episode in the life of man, but that iz 
is the whole life of woman.” Had she looked deeper into mankind—or rather woman kind—she 
certainly would not have made that assertion, for the breast of woman is capable of containing much 
more than love—although love is the needle which constantly guides them through the ocean of life, 
but in that ocean’s storms they are often thrown out of their regular track, and ’tis when they are 
constrained to lay aside their compass, and steer with an unflinching spirit before the wind, that 
woman can command a spirit even more expansive than the buasted “ lord of creation.” But it is 
only during a storm that woman can bring into requisition this otherwise dormant spirit, for when 
the calm arrives, she naturally resorts to her compass, for although Jove is not woman’s “ whole life,” 
still it is as natural for her to love as it is for a bullet to rise in quicksilver. Who would imagine 
that the gentle, the innocent Leila, whose disposition was as gay as a bird’s, could be capable of any 
thing sterner than love, for she loved every thing around her, and in her gaiety and happiness she 
appeared to be composed of no human passions grosser than those composing love itself. She loved 
the flowers, she loved her fawns, she loved the birds, and, in fine, she fell in love with every thing 
that came within the compass of her existence, and therefore one who had gazed fondly upon her 
expanding charms, till he had become completely fascinated, imagined of course that a large portion 
of this love should be bestowed upon himself. 

Juan or John Rodriquez was a Spaniard, with whose family Dudley had been upon terms of in- 
timacy before he left the country. Juan was of “ gentle blood,” and in former times ’tis said there 
belonged to his family immense estates, but possessing the pride whichis proverbial with his nation, 
they squandered away the estates in supporting their dignity, and all that descended to the present 
scion were their pride and their name, both of which came to him in all of their purity, for they 
could not be squandered away. With the pride Juan did not possess the bravery, which was at- 
tributed to some of his ancestors who reaped the glory of perishing with the “ invincible Armada.” 
There had been a tacit understanding since Leila was a mere child, that she was to be the wife of 
Rodriquez, although there was a great disparity in their ages, for Juan had already entered that fatal 
circle which consigns men to that state termed “ bachelorism.” The Spaniard had watched her ex- 
panding charms with pleasure, but it is a great disappointment to watch over a flower till we see it 
about to bloom, and then to have it stolen away from before our eyes. 

A few hours previously to the last visit of Alanson to the garden, the Spaniard strolled out in the 
garden to enjoy the picturesque scenery around him, and, finally in his promenade, he drew near the 
arbor where Leila usually resorted, to while away the heat of the day. He found her perusing a 
work of her own native country, and so absorbed was she that she did not for some time observe the 
Spaniard standing at her side. His heart swelled with delight as he gazed upon her ruddy and 
youthful countenance. Like his countrymen, he imagined that women were made but to obey, and 
that to speak to her of his ardent passion was sufficient to have it reciprocated. She started upon 
seeing him, and her face slightly reddened, but not as the Spaniard thought with maiden diffidence. 
He threw himself upon the cushion by her side, and, taking the book out of her hands, he exclaim- 
ed upon glancing at its contents, « Ah! Lorenzo Gracian !—my Leila, that author is too grave and 
moral for thee; thou art a flower which needs must blush in the sun’s rays—this book is too shady ; 
thou should’st trace the bright, the sunny gaiety of Padre de Almeide, whose imaginings are more 
compatible with thy disposition—shall I procure them for thee ?” 

“T have them, sir; but there are times when we would prefer perusing graver subjects, and that 
time is now.” 

« By heaven! I did not think a woman capable of comprehending graver subjects; the light and 
the gay were made for woman—come, cast that volume away, and listen to what I would say to. 
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thee,” and the Spaniard cast the book among the altheas which grew around the arbor. “ Leila,” 
he exclaimed, retaining her hand in his,“ we have now cast from us the grave and the thoaght- 
ful, to indulge in strains more congenial to our natures; dost thou ever discourse upon love, 
my Leila?” 

"a It is a subject which becomes not one so young as I; some years must pass over my head before 
I shall be capable of discoursing upon such a subject. I would much prefer, Signor Rodriquez, 
discussing the contents of that book which you tossed among those flowers—could you not reach 
it tome?” 

« Were I capable of reaching to the top of yonder tall althea, I would not,” said the Spaniard, as 
a shade passed over his features; “ what would’st thou, Leila, with that cold book, the writings of a 
man who would have us live by a code of prescribed laws, which might be congenial to an anchorite, 
but not to thee? come, be gay; why, I never saw thee so grave; thou certainly hast caught the 
contagion from that book.” 

« Thave read the book, and must say in its praise that it may be conducive of much goodness of 
heart.” 

« Curse the book, I'll take it home and burn it; come, Leila, be gay, thou hast already imparted 
to me a portion of thy obtuseness; sing me a song, for it has been a long time since thy voice glad- 
dened my heart; can’st thou not sing ?” 

“No, I am hoarse from exposure in the night air.” 

«“ Can’st not talk gaily with thy bird voice ?” 

“ No—no—I am sleepy ; if you will leave me I will repose upon this cushion.” 

« Indeed, not I—I came to talk with thee, and I wi// talk with thee, and if thou art too stubborn 
to answer me, why, I will do all the talking myself, and thou shalt listen; it will be something 
pleasant even to know that thou art listening.” 

“Then talk sensibly, or I will stop my eats.” 

“T will discourse most eloquently upon love.” 

“I will not listen to it from thee.” 

“ And why not from me ?” 

“ You are too o/d to speak to me of love.” The Spaniard’s eye flashed fire, for the opprobrious 
epithet of old when applied to one ove: a certain age, who wishes to appear young, is a soul-stirring 
insult. For some time he bent his angry eyes upon the ground, and his dark mustachios curled down 
as he was on the eve of making an angry retort, when remembering for what business he had visited 
the arbor, he resolved to adopt persuasion, “ Leila, dost thou love thy father ?” 

“Ah! indeed, I do,” she exclaimed, “ he is my only parent; my mother died when I was quite 
young, before [ could feel her loss.” 

« And is it not the duty of those who love their parents to obey them 1” 

“If their commands are within the bounds of reason then it is the duty of their children to obey 
them ; otherwise, it is not justifiable.” 

« And thou would’st be willing, Leila, to obey thy father? for he is a just man, and would not de- 
mand of thee what was not strictly right—thou would’st be ever ready to please him by complying 
with his slightest wishes?” 

“T would.” 

« It was by thy father’s command, Leila, that I came to this arbor, and it was his request that thou 
should’st listen to me.” 

“Am [not listening! if it is his request I will sit silently and listen till evening to what you may 
please to say.” 

“ Then I will tell thee, Leila—since thou art grown up—that thy father considers thee now of 
sufficient age to marry.” —Leila started at these ominous words, and an expression of deep anxiety 
crossed her countenance. 

“Indeed! I cannot listen to that subject,” she exclaimed vehemently ; “ were I inclined to listen 
to such a subject, my youth, methinks, should yet be a barrier to your addressing me thus.” 

“ So, at last, you refuse to obey your father ?” 

“It would be impossible for my father to send you here without previously apprising me of it.” 

“ But he did, lady ; I am not in the habit of uttering falsehoods,” quickly replied the Spaniard, 
whose anger had now begun to boil over, but he curbed it, and with all the eloquence that he could 
master, pleaded his passion. With a spirit as haughty as his own, she spurned his addresses, and 
treated his love with contumely. The Spaniard lost all hope, and became enraged, and, completely 
thrown off his guard, he sprang up, and heaped upon her the vilest language, but Leila, with a spirit 
equal to his own, resisted. She confronted him, and with an eye keener than his—but lovely in its 
fierceness—she gazed disdainfully upon him. Even the angry Spaniard was struck with surprise at 
the fearless attitude of Leila, who suddenly stepped up to him; her beautiful neck was flushed, and 
the large veins distended till they appeared ready to burst with the quick blood. The Spaniard gazed 
upon her delicate and sylph-like form, as she drew it up to its greatest height, and recoiling from her 
energetic and quick eye, he rushed out cf the arbor, swearing by his God that no earthly power 
should gar her from him. As soon as he had left the arbor, the spirit which had sustained Leila 
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deserted her, and she threw herself on the couch, and burst into a flood of tears. To compose her- 
self, she tried to concentrate her thoughts upon a book, but she could not calm the turbulence of her 
breast; the strength which she had exerted to sustain herself so firmly before the Spaniard, in desert- 
ing her, had taken with it her natural buoyancy, and she felt faint and drowsy—she reclined upon the 
couch, and soon fel] into a deep sleep, where the enraptuied Alanson found her, as described in the 
first chapter. But we must follow the angry Spaniard, who, previously to visiting the father of Leila, 
walked the garden for some time in order to regain his composure. 

The charming scenery around him soon inspired him with a part of its own calmness, when he 
started to inform Dudley of the failure of his visit. He had not gone far when he discovered the 
form of a man, who emerged occasionally from behind the bushes, but who appeared by his actions 
to be striving by every means not to be observed by those in the house. The Spaniard hid behind the 
bushes, watched the man, and as the stranger advanced towards the arbor, his breast began to swell 
with a thousand wild and contending emotions. ‘The Spaniard, with eyes starting from his head, 
glided in pursuit, and as he neared the arbor, he heard the voice of Leila, but how changed—the rich 
music of her voice had again returned, and, like the gay warblings of a bird, it rang merrily on his ear. 
Like a crawling viper, the Spaniard drew near, till he had a fair view of the lovers, and their voices 
in the slightest whispers could be distinctly heard. With his teeth firmly set, and his eyebrows drawn 
over his eyes, and his breast heaving like the ocean in a storm, the Spaniard gazed upon the happy 
couple, and little did they imagine that one so deadly to the bright hopes which gladdened their 
hearts, was so near them. The Spaniard watched them with the keen gaze of envy, and the slightest 
shade of feeling did not pass over Leila’s features which he did not see. The Spaniard was mad 
with jealousy, for he now saw that love, which he imagined had not yet received its bith in the 
youthful heart of Leila, had arrived to maturity, and had already been bestowed lavishly upon another, 
and upon one whom he hated above all others. A glance full of meaning, and of dazzling beauty, 
may, from a pair of bright eyes, cause many pleasurable emotions, but that depends altogether upon 
whom it is directed ; the tell-tale glances which the enraptured Alanson drank from the lustrous 
eyes of Leila were poison to the lurking Spaniard, and when she pinned the blushing flower to his 
breast, the lurker cursed it, and wished that it had been an asp instead of a flower. Don Rodriquez 
was obliged to conceal himself until Alanson left the spot, subject to the racking torments of 
jealousy and of wounded pride. He would have sacrificed all he was worth, and even the sanguine 
schemes he had in view, for the death of the man upon whom he gazed; still he possessed not suffi 
cient courage to attempt a deed which he feared might end in the distruction of himself, for, after all, 
he was a coward. After Alanson had taken his leave, Juan left his hiding place, and walked towards 
the house ; his rage had settled down to that calmness which is most to be dreaded; for then judg- 
ment and the reasoning faculties are not blinded, Juan Rodriquez possessed all the cunning com- 
patible with his want of magnanimity, and as we have seen, had already planned the destruction of 
his rival, whom he only suspected as such, but now the evidence was not to be mistaken. He 
sought the father, and recounted all that he had seen and heard, in a calm and apparently uncon- 
cerned voice, with such additions as he thought proper. Dudley listened attentively, and when he 
learned that Alanson had been in the arbor, he bit his lip in order to hide his rising anger. “ And 
the fellow, you say, caught her around the waist with freedom and indecency, which she did not re- 
pulse?” 

“ Not at all; on the contrary, she appeared to be pleased.” 

« Why did you not rush upon him, and kill him in her arms ?” 

“ Without a knife? I have not a weapon with me—I am totally unarmed—or else I would have 
rendered you some account of the villain, who is a cool-headed, thinking scoundrel, and will ruin 
her, if he has not already accomplished his diabolical purpose.” A sinister smile played over the 
working features of the father, and a suppressed hysterical laugh escaped him as he said, “ My plans 
are matured, but not till to-morrow shall they be put into execution; meet me here in the 
morning at nine o’clock, and I will unfold them to you; all will yet be well, Juan, for I see far 
enough in the future to know that all obstacles will be removed, that there will be no stumbling 
block in your way; as for that stubborn jade in the garden, I will read her heart or break it before 
she sleeps to-night, and that villain—but call at nine o’clock—by the way, you are wanted at the 
fort.” 

Juan left, and hope again sprang up in his breast, but it was not the bright hope that lights an in- 
nocent and calm breast, but like the ignis fatuus it arose—a gloomy light, shedding its pale rays 
upon a dismal spot. The Spaniard went his way té the fort, and passed a sleepless night; his blood 
boiled through his veins with febrile intensity, and his thoughts took a thousand different directions, 
all of which converged finally to one point, and that was Leila. No means were left untried, by 
which he might gain her affections, or alienate them from her lover; during that night he thought 
more of Leila than he had before during her whole life ; for, prior to this day, he had looked upon 
her as his own, but now as the probability of her eluding his grasp increased, the more he discovered 
that he loved her, and wished to possess her. 

As the gray twilight foretold the coming sun, Juan was up, and paced the ramparts of the fort ; 
all was still ; not a bird had awakened from its slumbers, not a sound reached his ears, but the low 
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voice of the waters of the Mississippi, as they rolled onward in their comse. Finally his gaze 
settled on the widely extended garden of Dudley, but its various shades and tints could not yet be 
seen, for a sombre hue hung over that delightful garden, but he could see the arbor where the idol 
of his heart spent many of her happiest hours, and where his hopes had been blasted, but only for 
awhile, 

The morning was cool and refreshing; a bracing breeze came from the waters below him, and 
fanned his fevered temples, and partially restored his thoughts to calmaess. He left the fort and 
strolled down the hill, towards the house of Dudley. ‘The wide garden was spread out before him 
like some picturesque night scenery, the broad Mississippi laving its boundary with the moon’s mild 
rays glittering upon the restless waters. Juan sat upon a grassy spot, and looked towards the far 
east, where the sun’s rays had begun to crimson the horizon, when he noticed the branches of @ 
shrub, which was between him and the horizon where he gazed, move with a more rapid motion 
than could have been caused by the faint wind that then stirred; he startec back as he discovered 
the form of a man emerge from the bushes and advance towards him, but with that indifferent gait 
which indicated that the person had not yet observed him. The Spaniard drew a pistol and pre- 
sented it to the person, as he cried in as firm a tone as he could command, “ Stand, if you are an 
enemy, or I will fire; if you are a friend, advance.” 

“ Tut! tut!” said the advancer, with sang froid, “put up your shooting iron, and let one view 
you,” and he walked up to Juan, but as soon as he had come near enough to see his features, he 
started back, and the Spaniard recoiled as if he had met a bear, for he was looking upon his hated 
rival, who was returning, as related in a former part of our tale, from the Cypress Swamps, whither 
the chief Wampog had led him. 

“Pass on,” said the Spaniard with hauteur, “ pass on—you and I can never shake hands—our 
paths are in different directions ; the only favor that I ever will accept from you, is to leave me as 
speedily as you can.” 

“ No doubt that would be conferring a great favor upon you,” said the other sarcastically, “ but as 
we have so mera en, met, it is proper that we should enjoy each other’s company awhile—what 
do you say, Spaniard ?” 

“T understand not your meaning, neither do I wish ; pass on—it is not becoming in me to bandy 
words with such as you.’ 

“Spaniard, I have heard it said that two eagles cannot frequent one aerie”. Alanson cast his 
eyes upon the arbor in the Spaniard’s garden. “Tis said that one or the other has to desert it 
or die?” The Spaniard arose with an ai: of the utmost pride, and thandered out, “ Aye! you speak 
truth ! one of the eagles must die—trapper, stand upon your guard,” and he again drew his pistol, 
but his arm was caught in the other’s grasp, and the pistol féll upon the ground. 

« Would I permit you, no doubt you would assassinate me, but as I carry no such weapons, no 
doubt it would be equally as agreeable to you to stand apon your guard now, with your knife in 
your hand ; prepare yourself, Spaniard, I am resolved not to be thrown into the middle of the Cypress 
Swamp without fighting for my life.” As Alanson coolly uttered these words, Juan started back 
thunderstruck ; he thought that none but Dudley was possessed of that base secret, but he resolved 
to string his courage to the utmost, hoping that he might yet come off with honor. “ Ha! you start 
at those words, base Spaniard—your own violence makes you a coward.” 

“ A coward!” roared the Spaniard, as he drew his knife, and brandished it over his head; “a 
coward, do you say ? come upon me, villain, and we will see who is the coward.” His vehement 
gestures prevented the other for some time from coming near him, but he finally grew tired, and the 
other, with the cool and collected actions necessary for such adangerous encounter, began to advance 
upon him with his knife in one hand and his left arm prepared to guard off the Spaniard’s cuts. 
Jean commenced a retrograde movement, during the whole time slinging his knife about him with 
a nervous trepidation, which did not escape his wary antagonist’s observation, but at last the Spaniard’s 
courage began to flag before the cool and advancing form before him, and when his mad antagonist 
came close to him he did not attempt to strike a blow, but pretending to strike his foot, he fell back- 
wards, and before he could rise Alanson had his knee upon his breast; with the nervous strength 
which intense affright will sometimes occasion, the Spaniard threw Alanson off, and arose partially, 
when he was clutched again, and rolling his aflrighted eyes up, he beheld the glittering blade of the 
upraised knife, trembling over his head ; he already imagined it iu his heart, and with all the horrors 
of a speedy and unexpected death before his imagination, he lost all his fortitude, and shrieked aloud 
for help ; but alas! there was no help within hearing, and the terrified Spaniard knew it—the blade 
receded from him, as if it was drawn back to increase the force of the blow by the distance, and the 
Spaniard to save his life, at length fell upon his knees, and begged in the most moving terms to be 
spared. “()! do not kill me,” he shrieked, «I have just arisen from a bed of sickness!—take pity 
on me, I am weak !—I am almost unable to help myself !—oh, do not strike, and I will leave the 
—— immediately, and never come back more.” 

“ Cannet you take this knife. I will let you ap; I will give you another chance,” cried Alanson. 

“Qh! indeed I can’t, I'm afraid you'll kill me, and I am not fit to die—spare me this time.” 
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« And you will leave the country ?” 

« ] will, I promise you, upon the oath of a gentleman, immediately,” 

«“ Then retain your base soul; I could not stain my hands with such cowardly blood—arise, | 
say, and go.”” The Spaniard sprang to his feet, and hurried to the fort as fast as his weak limbs 
could carry him. He gained the fort about daylight, and, rushing to his room, he threw himself ou 
his bed overwhelmed with shame, and burst into tears; his pride had been completely humbled to 
the dust, and he felt that he was degraded, and, now that danger was past, he cursed himself for nvt 
fighting, and wondered that he could have permitted his fears to overcome him so completely. 

Juan feigned sickness, and did not leave his room till nine o’clock, the time agreed to meet at 
Dudley’s. By this time he had regained his composure, and with a heart filled with revenge, he 
started to the house ; his pride had resumed its vacated throne, and he walked with his usual haughty 
bearing, but he did not feel like himself; there was an inquietude in his breast, despite his exertions 
to be gay and to forget what had happened; it was that he had promised to leave the country, and 
his anxiety was not that he feared breaking a promise, but he feared that his angry rival might see 
to punish him for uttering a falsehood, and he resolved immediately to adopt means to make way 
with him. He reached the house and found Dudley waiting for him. 

“Tt is half an hour past the time, and I began to fear that you would be too late, but you are 
not—you look pale, have you been unwell?” 

“I did not rest well last night, and want of sleep, I perceive, has stolen my color—did you say | 
was too late ?” 

« Oh, no, just in time; here he comes now.” Juan started, and his heart began tu beat, but seeing 
only a tall Indian advancing, he took a seat. The savage stalked into the room, and walking up to 
Dudley, he said—* You sent one of your runners for me—what do you ask of the red man?” The 
Indian was the chief Wampog. 

“ Take a seat, chieftain, and I will explain to you in what manner I wish to engage your services, 
and for what purpose—war is your principal occupation, I believe ?” 

* When the red man has an enemy, he kills him—I war no farther; but it is not the white 
man’s business to pry into the red man’s affairs—what would you with me ?” said the savage, in his 
usual loud and stern voice. 

“IT would have you kill a white man for me.” 

“Ha! ha! why does not the white man do that himself!” said the chief, with a guttural /aug/, 
if it might be termed so. 

“ Because I have other affairs to attend to ; chieftain, do you see this purse of doubloons? it sha!/ 
be yours as soon as you kill him.” 

“Ough! your gold is trash—who is the man?” 

“ They call him Alanson.” The chief started as he uttered that name, and exclaimed quickly, a: 
he immediately regained his composure, “ J will do it—how much gold is there in the purse ?”” Dud- 
ley smiled, and, turning to Juan, he said, “ I thought that gold would subdue his stoicism !” 

« The red man has great need of gold now—to-night Alanson shall die—to-morrow the red man 
will demand his gold.” 

« It is here, chief—twelve gold doubloons, and they are yours as soon as that man is dead, and it 
may be, if you are quick about it, that I shall add a few more to it—now you may go.” The chiet 
arose and exclaimed—as a hideous smile played upon his stern features, which partook both of joy 
and of exultation—* by to-morrow morning that pale man shall be safe.” 

“ Thank you, good chieftain, let it be early,” cried Dudley, and the chief vanished, but immediate- 
ly returned, and asked, “ which of you is the cause of his death—speak, that the red man may know 
whom to thank for the gold.” 

«It was I, chieftain,” said Juan, starting up. The chief fixed his eyes upon his face for a moment, 
and then with a writhing smile upon his features, bade him good day. 

“I do not like that savage’s features,” sald Juan ; “ he appeared to treat that noble offer of yours 
with a kind of contempt, methought.” 

“ Pooh! it is natural with the head chief—they pretend to despise ‘hat which above all things 
they worship; but he is the bravest man in the nation, and gained his station by his indomitable 
spirit; I sent for him because I knew that he would accomplish the business entrusted to his care 
without any quailing ; I have a favorable opinion of that chieftain, for he has never broken a pro- 
mise so long as I have dealt with him—his single word is worth a white man’s oath—but who comes 
here—by heaven, it is that villain Alanson, as certainly as 1 breathe—he must be coming to excul pate 
himself—you grow pale, Juan, are you sick, let me get you 4 glass of water, or a glass o ” 

“ Only a slight faintness came over me—I will retire and seek the cool air.” 

“ Do, Juan.” And Juan slipped out at the back door, and, plunging in the bushes, he lay hid for 
some hours before he ventured out. The person who advanced proved to be one from the fort, who 
wished Dudley to repair thither immediately. 

The chief searched in vain all that day for Alanson, to inform him of the plot against his life, but 

. could not find him, for he had gone out into the woods, and did not return till the next evening. As 
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soon as the chief saw him he motioned him to follow, and, as usual, led him out of the town, that 
no ear might hear what he had to say, “ My white brother is in danger of his life,” were the first 
words the chief uttered, when they had walked some distance from the town. 

« Ah! what is going on now ?”’ said Alanson. 

«The big captain seeks my brother’s blood, and the thin faced Spaniard thirsts still more for it— 
the great wolf of the wilderness when he is famishing does not desire blood so much as that thin 
faced Spaniard—he is Wampog’s enemy, and he dies—I have said it.” 

« Would the panther of the woods stoop to kill a skunk—would the eagle in his course stop to 
fight a buzzard—he is beneath the notice of my bold red brother.” The savage shook his head. 

“T have said it—go and ask the wolf when he is staiving not to kill the lamb, or the eagle to eat 
carrion, or the buzzard meat which is not tainted, and they perhaps might obey my white brother, 
but ask not Wampog to change his words when he has uttered them.” Alanson knew that it was 
impossible to prevail upon the savage to revoke his words, but with a spirit more humane than po- 
litic he begged of the chief to protract his death as long as possible. 

“ He is so frightened at the approach of death that I pity him,” concluded Alanson. 

« The very reason that he is unworthy to live,” said the chief, with an expression of mingled con- 
tempt and hatred—the same expression that dwells upon our features when we see a snake, “ He 
is a dangerous man—he is like a scorpion, of no use, and yet is full of injury, and the sooner he dies 
the better; and the big captain fe 

“You have not sworn against Dudley too?’ 

“The big captain offered me gold to kill my white brother—he is a viper, which hides in the 
grass, and strikes its fangs into its victim without being seen—he, too, must die ; he attempts the 
life of my white brother.” 

“ Listen to me, chief,” exclaimed Alanson entreatingly, “ he is the father of Leila.” 

« And swears, by the white man’s God, that my brother shall not have her—the very reason that 
he ought to die.” 

“ But he may change his oath ; white men are not like my red brother, they make an oath and 
break it in the same day.” 

“ But my pale brother has no gold, or he might buy his oath—that Spaniard is dangerous, and he 
and his slim faced friend shall lie in the same spot where they expected to cast my pale brother—I 
have said it--good bye, and at the rising of the sun I will see my pale brother,” and the chief 
squeezed his hand affectionately and left him; but alas ! he did not see him as he anticipated—how 
short sighted is man. 

“ How strange is that man’s character,” mused Alanson, as he took his way for the town; “ be- 
cause my father by mere chance saved his life, he takes away the life of two of his fellow beings, in 
order to express his gratitude to the son of that man, for a deed that transpired when that son was 
amerechild! And the tenacity with which he clings to a resolution! A white man may speak 
a thousand idle words, and they are forgotten, but an Indian attaches the greatest importance to every 
word which he utters, for he uses as few words as possible in conveying his thoughts, and he does 
not take the trouble of thinking unless necessary—it is a strange nation, and none more strange than 
my friend, the chief, who would probably still be my friend even if I were his bitterest enemy.” 
With such thoughts as these, Alanson walked leisurely to the town, for it was a bright moonlight 
evening, and at a late hour he arrived there; he stood upon the hill overlooking the town, and he 
stopped to gaze upon it; all had sunk to silence, for the inhabitants had tetired to bed ; and even as 
drowsy as he felt, being up the previous night, he still felt inclined to tarry a moment, and look upon 
the beautiful spot benea‘h him. «Upon that spot,” he exclaimed, looking at the large house of the 
Spaniard, “ are centred all my hopes, and perhaps is centred there all of my despair—that one spot 
contains all which I wish to possess on earth, and still beautiful and valuable as it is, she is a diamond 
in the midst of it—a diamond set in gold—give me the diamond, and I ask not the gold—give 
me——” A sudden cry attracted his attention, and a number of Spanish soldiers rushed upon him ; 
he had no pistol, but with his large knife he kept them at bay, although they were armed with guns 
with bayonets. “Charge, men; what! are you sleeping? or are you aftaid of a single arm?—for 
shame! charge upon him; but save his life.’ ‘These words were spoken in Spanish, but Alanson 
recognised the voice of Dudley. The soldiers, ashamed of being discomfited by one man, rushed 
upon Alanson, who dashed his knife into the foremost and rashest soldier, and in a minute after he 
was lying upon the ground, bound hand and foot, by the side of the man whom he had just killed. 
The soldiers received their orders from the same person in the same language, and, taking Alanson 
on their shoulders, they bore him to the fort; he was thrown into a dark, damp cell, under ground, 
and left to his own meditations, which were not very agreeable, as his equanimity had been destroyed 
by a few rough and heartless licks which his captors bestowed upon him, as they bore him along. 


[To be concluded in the next number.] 





THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 


A SKETCH. 


BY M,. TOPHAM EVANS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD,’* 


He maketh war—he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar: 
O, miserabie men, that to him subject are ! 
Spenser's Faery Queen. 


Jog on, jog on, the foothpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile—a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile—a. 
Shakspeare’s Winter’s Tale. 


I wave had the luck—be it good, bad, or indifferent—to have known Sir George Dismal for some 
years, Little change did the period of our acquaintance find in him from its commencement. Time, 
which falsified so many of his lugubrious predictions, and disappointed him in his fond anticipations 
of civic disunion, domestic broil, and every possible species of 


Moving accidents by flood and field, 


When he applied his scythe to cut short the thread of the baronet’s life, found him still engaged, 
soul and body, in worrying his own mind, and tormenting the spirits of every one about him, by 
continually picturing for himself and them, after the fashion of worthy Menedemus in Terence, 
visions of horrot, frightful enough to appal the very furies, which never could have taken place, and 
which there was no earthly thing to justify the possibility of their ever happening. So amiable 2 
character was Sir George Dismal in his moody humors. True to his peculiar notions, he really 


would have been miserable, had he not been allowed the indulgence of his whim, which, to do him 
justice, he certainly exercised to the «top of his bent.” 

The first occasion upon which I met Sir George Dismal, gave me a pretty good insight inte his 
failing. I was seated in a box at a well-known refectory in London, chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter coffee, or rather endeavoring te (we have no English word to express the actiona—the French 
have it “ avaler”—the only correct term) grind through a viscous and blackish mass, entitled, by 
courtesy, and by the master of the establishment, genuine Mocha, when | heard a voice, proceed- 
ing from an adjoining box, exclaim with vast emphasis the following words :— 

“ Psha! sir, don’t tell me! We are going backwards every day. Talk of your march of intel- 
lect—a precious humbug! We never heard of such a preposterous absurdity in the days of Billy 
Pitt. But I can see, sir, though you nor you can’t—but if you live long enough, you will be able 
to see it, and perhaps without spectacles. You will witness the downfall of our glorious constitu- 
tion !—a sight, sir, to make the angels weep! You will see our crown empty—our parliament dis- 
solved—our form of laws converted into u vile, scandalous agrarianism!—no king—no lords—no 
chareh—but, sir, the country will be overrun by a radical mob, headed by that fellow, O’Connell, 
who, sir, is doubtless awaiting only a fitting opportunity to make himself equal in rascality witt 

or Robespierre, or some other such illustrious lawgiver of a similar reputation !”’ 

This last sentence was enforced by an eloquent rap on the table, and the rear of the whole ad- 
dress ably brought up with a heavy groan or two. 

Presently another voice took up the réle. 

“ My dear Dismal, how can you make yourself so unhappy by these chimerical fancies? What 
you anticipate never can take place, and—” 

« Not take place, sir—not take place! Zounds, sir, d’ye tell me so, who have made the investi- 
gation and analysis of passing events the sole study of my life? I see it, sir. I cannot avoid seeing 
it. I would to Gud that I did not, or could not see it! Never talk to me, sir. Farewell to the 
glorious privileges afforded by the constitution and laws of old England! Not take place !—that’s 
a devilish good one!” 

“Ha! ha! George, you really make yourself ridiculous. Neither you nor [ will ever witness 
the issue of your predictions, so there is no earthly necessity incumbent upon us to take up the part 
of prophets of evil as yet, at all events.” 

“ Very well, sir—very well! Aye, laugh away—grin away! You may chance to grin on the 
other side of your chops, and that too, before long, else call me the veriest fool in England.” Where- 
upon the speaker rose and walked out. 
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I had finished my vile potation, and was preparing to depart, when my old friend, Harry Somers, 
tapped me upon the shoulder. 

« Ah, Harry,” said I, “is it you? I thought I recognized a familiar voice.” 

« Yes,” said he, “I have just been amusing myself with one of the greatest originals, I verily be- 
lieve, in all London:” 

« What!” said I, “ was it you that held converse with a gentleman who deplored the downfall of 
the constitution in so touching a manner?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Harry. «Did you overhear our confab?” 

“JT had that pleasure,” said I. 

« And, egad! I’ve had that pleasure, as you call it, of listening to the same thing for the last five 
years! I was conversing with Sir George Dismai, an old friend of mine, who seizes every oppor- 
tunity to make himself happily unhappy, by foretelling the advent of all the woes deprecated in the 
Litany.” 

« So it would appear,” said I, « from his apprehensions of agrarianism and Dan O’Connell.” 

“Ha! ha! Ludicrous enough! But if you have nothing better to do, and relish the prologue so 
well, come and dine with me to-day, and you shall witness the continuation of the tragi-comedy.” 

“ T assent with pleasure,” said I, and we parted. 

At five o’clock I repaired to the chambers of Harry Semers. I found the table laid for three— 
Harry busily engaged in striving to tortue a tune out of an old German flute, which appeared to 
contain within itself, from the variety of its tone and modulation, all the properties generally 
aseribed to the “ hurdy-gurdy,” an instrament now becoming happily obsolete, and the very quin- 
tessence of a cracked fife. In short, the sounds which issued from its bowels, were enough to de 
stroy the peace and happiness of all Paddington. By the way, it is curious that the taste of single 
gentlemen, of a certain age, is generally centred, as it were, upon second floor chambers and the 
German flute. Upon the rug lay Harry’s cat—an animal of more than ordinary feline sagacity, if 
the account of her owner may be depended upon. The.sest of the 100m displayed all that elegant 
and indescribable confusion which is only to be found in the abode of single gentlemen, who have 
still some lingering taste for “ life.’ Sir George had not yet made his appearance. 

«“ Ah!” said Harry, discontinuing his diabolical discord, “ glad to see you. I expect Dismal every 
Moment. I'd lay an even bet that he brings some awful intelligence.” 

Just at that moment, Sir George made his appearance, somewhat after the fashion in which Dr. 
Slop bolted into the parlor at Shandy Hall. He advanced towards Harry, and extending one leg, 
sufficiently bespattered with black mud, bawled out with indignant aspect— 

“ So, sir, here is your march of intellect-—your radical reform--your c——d humbag! This is 
what it is to have your penny repositories for enlightening the brains and polishing the manners of 
the rabble! Your mental Day and Martins!” 

«“ Why, George, what’s the matter?’ How did you get in such a pickle?” 

“A pickle! ‘Gad, sir, it is a pickle! Why, sir, I'll tell you—and this worthy gentleman, to 
whom I have not yet had the pleasure of an introduction. More degeneracy of the times, although 
it may be the present fashion!” 

“ Zounds!” said Harry, “ :t’s all your own fault. You would spirt out into invective upon your 
favorite topics, before I had an opportunity. 

We were accordingly introduced, and made our respective congés. : 

«“ Well, but George,” said Somers, “ how did you manage to get so tastefully ornamented ?” 

“ Why, sir, I’ll tell you—but it’s only adding one more flagrant instance to the truth of my pre- 
dictions, at which you are so often pleased to laugh. I had dismounted from the omnibus, after a 
quarrel or two with the cad—damn him—and was crossing the street, sir, when the rascally sweeper 
held out his hat, into which I deposited a half-penny. But, sir, that did’nt content the extravagant 
ruffian, who demanded a penny, and when he discovered that 1 would, by no means, accede to so 
exorbitant ademand—by Jove, sir, he whirled round his brush, filled with black mud—accidentally, 
d’ye mark me, and discharged the same full against my breeches—an infernal blackguard radical, 
doubtless, You see by this, sir, that the depravity of the age has reached so far as to despise the 
rights of private property !” 

“Ha! ha! George, a little water will soon do your business.” 

« Yes, sir, a little water may clean my garments, but all the water in the Thames can’t wash out 
the conviction from my mind, that agrarianism, republicanism, atheism, and for aught I know, pri- 
mitive barbarism, are rapidly striding over the land, “Sdeath, sir, it was but a few nights ago that 
I adventured to the theatre. Sir, some pickpocket—-the devil confoynd him!—ran off with my 
handkerchief, and another worthy, who was condoling with me upon the loss of my ‘ vipe,’ as he 
was pleased, in his classical style to denominate it, had a pluck at my watch. Good heavens! sir, 
is it not apparent to the most obtuse intellect, that when the rights of private property are no longer 
secure from attack, agrarianism cannot but prevail ?” : 

I was almost suffocated with suppressed laughter on hearing this lucid display of the rights of 
private property, when dinner being announced, the discourse upon this point found a termination 
for the present, Sir George having commenced upon another topic. 
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«Harry Somers! Harry Somers! here is another instance of innovation !—when a private man 
and a hearty old bachelor dines at half-past five! I would’nt care, sir, about the matter if you 
were married ; for it is nothing but natural to infer that the unfortunate devils who have abandoned 
the ranks of celibacy, should be compelled to await the pleasure of their angust spouses. I am no 
laudator temporis acti, sir--I defy any man to say that I am; but things were different, sir, in the 
good old days of Queen Bess. There was no affectation of display then, sir—nothing of the sort. 
Beef and ale were the commodities which sapplied food; aye, and the beef none of the tenderest. 
You could discover no French poisons or Italian abominations, served up by a maitre de ewisine 
in a red woollen night cap—-no vintage of sour whey paraded forth under titles of imposing magni- 
ficeence—no luxurious divans—no daybreak assemblies—all was then health, prosperity, and cheer- 
fulness. Sir, I could weep as I witness the decay and degeneracy from those habits which ensured 
the weal of the nation, to these present precursive marks of a rapid approach to ruin! It wil/ come, 
sir. I mcy not see it—pray heaven I do not! neither may you, but the next generation will wit- 
ness the downfall of once merrie England.” 

Thus did Sir George sustain the table talk ; passing occasionally from national to individual de- 
generacy. His countenance, during the whole ceremony, displayed so lugubrious and forlorn an 
appearance; his lamentations were so expressive, and his melancholy attempts to grin a smile, 
which proved, as no doubt the owner intended they should, so utterly and entirely abortive, might 
have justified a painter, had he borrowed the lineaments of Sir George as an illustration of the 
countenanee of that ingenioso hidalgo, Don Quixote. Had Liston, when he was wont to delight 
the pit with the wo-begone muscular contortions of Billy Lackuday, possessed the actual traits of 
Sir George Dismal, he would inevitably have made his fortune by the representation. The whole 
scene was most eloquently demonstrative of the title pages of our olden dramatists, being the very 
personification of a right merrie tragedy, ot a most doleful comedy. I looked upon the man with a 
species of mixed sensation, which it is impossible to define, not knowing whether to laugh at his 
absurdity, or to pity his misfortune, But the climax was yet to be seen. Presently a newspaper 
was brought in; one of those croaking, disheartening productions, the very perusal of which, on a 
November night, might drive a man to commit suicide, especially if he had prefaced his studies by 
delaging his viscera with that sour decoction of tansy and catnip, yclept the Chinese herb, but 
which, in most cases, is indigenous to the soil of an English kitchen garden. Sir George seized 
the paper with avidity, and presently, with a dismal exclamation of horror, dropped it upon the 
floor, and sank back in his chair with an awful aspect of profoundest dejection. 

“Good God! Dismal, what is the matter?” exclaimed Somers, rising hastily, and not without 
considerable alarm. 

“ Read ! read!” replied Sir George, in an exceedingly faint and desponding tone. Somers eagerly 
seized the paper, apprehending the death of some dear friend. There was a dead and silent pause, 
which was broken by a roar of laughter from Harry. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he shouted; “ at it again, George!” 

“ What are you laughing at, sir?” demanded Sir George, sternly. «I’m sure there is nothing in 
that to make you laugh, I hope?” 

“ Read it, Harry,” I exclaimed. 

Harry paused, put on a look of the most eloquent mock sensibility, and prefacing his speech with 
a dismal ejaculation, proceeded thus :— 

*« Maidstone, Kent. We are sorry to remark the prevailing apprehensions of a short crop. Hops 
down. Cattle market, &c.” 

I could stand this no longer. I shouted till the whole room rang, nor was Harry much less af- 
fected. Sir George stared upon us for a minute or two with angry countenance, and leaping from 
his seat, seized his hat and cane, addressing us with fierce indignation. 

“A couple of d——d—but no matter, gentlemen; you may laugh, but J can see these things! 
We are on the eve of famine—of starvation—of death! This kingdom is devoted tomuin! We 
will perish from off the face of the earth! Good heavens! for what awful evils can this unhappy 
kingdom be reserved ?” 

I saw Sir George very often after the above interview, but never was he unprovided with a fore- 
beding prophecy. Like the fiend of Milton, the monster, Death 


So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 


So could Sir George descry war, pestilence, and famine continually hovering around him. Some 
time since, I missed him from his usual haunts, and on making inquiry, I learned that he had re- 
treated into Italy, exiled from his native land, as he said, by the fear of rebellion. A few days 
since I received a letter, informing me of his death. Some minutes before that event, he called a 
friend to his bed-side, and spake to him thus, with a weak and low voice :— 

“ My dear friend, the times are really awful!—nothing but degeneracy, famine, chartism, and 
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heresy stare usin the face, A great revolution is taking place! I won't live to see it; but mark 
the words of one who has made the passing events the study of his life-—yow will!” So saying, 
Sir George Dismal sunk back and expired. 

Reader, comfort thyself, if thou regrettest the death of Sir George. There are many such in the 
world; and even thou mayest apply to thyself the conclusion of the tale, which Gil Blas tells his 
readers of the two scholars, and the soul of the licentiate, Pedro Garcias. 













« Qui que tu sois, ami lecteur, tu vas ressembler l'un ou l'autre de ces deux écoliers. Si tu lis 
mes aventures sans prendre garde aux instructions morales qu’elles renferment, tu ne retireras 
aucun fruit de cet ouvrage ; mais si tu les lis avec attention, tu y trouveras. Suivant le precepte 
d’Horace, l’utile mélé avec |’agréable.” 

Frostburg, Md. 
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BY EUGENE ST. HUBERT, GREENWOOD, MD. 












Tt was remarked by a celebrated traveller, that he had been among all nations, and had particularly noted the 
appearance and manners of the ladies; and, although a native of England, he declared that there was something in 
the modest and intelligent beauty of the American ladies that surpassed any excellence of the kind he had ever seen ; 










I’ve wandered o’er the southern world, I've roamed Italia’s garden soil, 








Where fadeless green enrobes the bowers, And sported on her vest of green ; 
And sea-born zephyrs gently waft To pluck and press her tempting grape, 
Their odors o’er their paths of flowers. A nectar drop of life has been. 
There I have seen the stately form, Among the sweetly scented shades, 
The cheek and brow of soft brunette ; I’ve romped with bright Italian girls, 
The eye, like jasper set in pearl, Whose necks were white as marble busts, 






Flashing beneath its brow of jet. And Graces wantoned in their curls. 







In England’s glowing halls I’ve stood, On Scio’s flowery plain I’ve stood, 









Where moved the gay and fairy throng, And like an houri passed me there, 
And heard the sweetest voices breathe A brighter thing than summer yields, 

Their wild notes in enchanting song. And lovelier than the flowers are. 
Old England of her belles may boast, A wood-nymph from Elysian shore, 

The crown of brilliancy they wear ; In all her pride, could not surpass 
They’ve loveliness in cottage-life, The charms that love and nature threw 






And palaces of beauty there. Around that beauteous Grecian lass. 













I’ve trod the fertile fields of France, I’ve wandered through the Eastern climes, 















And o’er her mounts of fashion strayed ; Where Turks for maids have millions spent ; 
I've seen the damsels of the Court, I’ve danced at Cairo—roamed through Fez, 
And of the far secluded shade. And revelled in an Arab’s tent. 
And smiled to see the smitten swain, There’s not a land of note or name, 
Perfamed and powdered, come to greet Upon this green and glowing ball, 
The fair enslaver, whose bright glance But I have hailed and traveiied o’er— 
Soon brought him sighing at her feet. I've seen the maidens of them all. 
Upon the verdant hills of Spain, But none Columbia’s fair excel 
That bathe their crowns in fragrant air, In faultless form or lovely face 
I've joined the happy, heedless throngs In eye of modest brilliancy, 
Of blooming girls that sported there. Or step of ease and winning grace. 
The eye of fire—the raven tress, . | Proud daughters of the fair and free, 
And richly glowing cheek and chin, That bathe in Freedom’s airs of balm ; 
in faultless symmetry bespoke Their brows are thrones of burning thought, 





The fervor of the soul within. And there these beauties wear the palm. 
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BY MISS BR. K. WILLISTON, ATHENS, BRADFORD C@., PENN. 


“His only spell-werd liberty.” 


Gnarece had, at length, awakened from her slumber! The spirit which, in ages long past, had 
nerved her Leonidas and his heroic band to their glorious sacrifice, was now abroad over her land, 
moving the hearts of her children to the resolution to break the chains of bondage, or perish in the 
struggle. The spirit of liberty! Terrible was the suffering which that struggle had already cost, 
and unequal was the contest. A people long trodden to the earth, beneath the iron heel of despot- 
ism, arrayed against the might of the Ottoman empire. Deep was the sympathy awakened in her 
behalf, and many were the volunteers who came from many countries, individually, to her stan- 
dard; but, as yet, there was not the arm of any national power raised in the cause of unhappy 
Greece, 

The setting sun shone brightly upon one of the most beautiful valleys of Switzerland, and added 
beauty and glory to the lofty mountains by which it was environed. In a mansion, distinguished 
above all others in the valley by the elegance of its appearance, a family group was now gathered. 
All around them told of prosperity and happiness, yet every countenance wore the impress of deep 
sorrow. From the first intelligence of the efforts of the Greeks to free themselves from their op- 
pressors, the sympathies of this family had been deeply interested in the cause ; but they then littie 
thought how precious was the offering which they would be called upon to sacrifice upon its altar. 
Albert Erhardt, the eldest child of this family, felt that sympathy was not all which duty called him 
to render in so holy a cause. His was a bold and ardent character, and nature had formed him an 
enthusiast. Born in a land of liberty, and ever worshipping its spirit, he felt that it would be a 
glorious privilege to devote himself to aid the descendants of a noble race, whose names he had ever 
reverenced in their efforts to free themselves from bondage—to suffer and bleed, perhaps to die with 
them. Ardently as he loved his family, he believed himself called upon to rend asunder the strong 
ties which bound him to them. Yet when he told them of this conviction, and implored his 
parents’ permission for his departure, and blessing upon the enterprize, it was to them as startling 
and unexpected as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon them, ere the appearance of the heavens gave 
token of a coming storm. The possibility of being called upon to patt with a loved one from their 
number to aid the cause in which their feelings were so much enlisted, had never occurred to them. 
Their devotion was not equal to the required sacrifice, and the permission which he so mach de- 
sired, was withheld. Yet when they saw that what they had believed was but a hasty impulse, 
gained strength with time, instead of passing away with it, and that Albert’s happiness was gone, 
unless he could seek it in the path which his own inclination pointed out, they did, at last, yield 
a reluctant compliance, and the morning’s sun would witness his departure from his home. It is 
a sad thing to part from a much loved friend for a Jong period, even when no uncommon danger is 
anticipated ; but, oh! how much more sorrowful, when that loved one goes forth to be surrounded 
by danger and death on every side. There were sad hearts that night in the house of Albert 
Erhardt. The parents who ever had looked upon him, their eldest born, as the prop on which they 
were to lean in their declining years, sorrowed deeply, for they feared that they should see his face 
no more. And Louise, his lovely sister, to whom happiness had scarcely deserved the name, if 
unshared by this dear brother—how was she to bear this painful separation? And his young 
brother, too, just entering into manhood, who had ever looked upon him as the example to guide 
his own steps! Nor was he imdifferent to the suffering which he was causing these loved ones, but 
he felt that he was called to fulfil a high purpose, and that it did not become him to falter in his 
course. 

And now his “ way was on the waters,” and though the remembrance of that loved home was 
with him, yet ever blending with all else in his mind, was the thought of Greece, redeemed, regene- 
rated, and restored to the glory which encircled her in ages long gone by, and he felt that could he 
be instrumental in effecting this great purpose, he would be willing to be laid m an early grave, far 
from his own country and kindred. But he resolved, that should this be his fate, his name should 
be remembered with honor. 

Missilonghi was beleagured by the Turks, and Albert Erhardt was numbered with its defenders. 
Many and great were the dangers through which he had passed since he first trod the shore of 
Greece, and his name was enrolled with those of her most intrepid warriors. The devotion to her 
cause which was first enkindled in his heart, now glowed with a brighter and more intense flame. 
And he had now another tie to bind him to her interests, unknown to him when he first devoted 
himself to her service—an attachment to one of her loveliest daughters. If aught could have in- 
creased his efforts in the defence of Missilonghi, it would have been that she he loved was within 
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its walls. The year previously to the commencement of the siege of Missolonghi he was danger- 
ously wounded in an engagement with the Turks. Constantine Leondari, a brother in arms, con- 
veyed him to his house to remain until his wounds should be healed. That home contained a light 
of loveliness—the only treasure left him, of what had once been a numerous household band—his 
daughter, Irene. She was preserved almost as by a miracle, when all her family were massacred 
by their merciless oppressors. Leonduri had left his family, supposing them safe from immediate 
danger, and joined his heroic countrymen in their struggle—he came again, and all was desolate. 
The vine was there, under which his wife and children so often gathered, but its shadow was cast 
upon their lifeless forms, and the earth beneath it was stained with their blood. Oh! the heart- 
rending agony of that hour to that bereaved husband and father! Henceforth, he said, in the bit- 
terness of his soul, I will live only for vengeance! But when he learned that Irene still survived, 
and he recovered her from the place of her coucealment, his heart softened, and tears came to his 
relief. Since then they had never parted, but Irene had accompanied her father wherever his duty 
called him, from one post of danger to another. As Albert recovered, he became deeply interested 
in the gentle Irene. In the wandering and bewilderment of his illness, he had imagined her, as 
she glided noiselessly about him, to be a ministering angel, and again he would be transported in 
faney to his native land, and think the companion of his childhood—his sister Louise—was beside 
him. Her watchful care aided his recovery, and he was restored to health and active service, 

Trene was well worthy of the affection of Albert Erhardt, and she had a heart to return it. Her’s 
was not the bright and joyous spirit, so common to the spring-time of life. How could one, who 
had suffered as she had suffered, and been bereaved as she had been bereaved, be ever again joyous? 
Yet her’s was a nature full of deep, and ardent, and holy feeling, as she was devoted to her father 
and her country ; and the devotion and self-sacrifice of Albert in the cause of that suflering country, 
would alone have endeared him to her heart, even had he been otherwise less worthy of its affec- 
tions. Their faith was plighted to each other, but their marriage was to be delayed until brighter 
days should dawn on Greece. Yet there now seemed little hope, even should those days arise, that 
they would survive to behold them, for the force within Missolonghi was almost hopelessly small, 
when compared in number to its besiegers, and they had sworn that rather than surrender it to the 
enemy, they would perish beneath its ruins. Albert commanded at one of the most dangerous 
posts, and Leondari at another. Irene’s apprehensions were ever on the rack for the safety of these 
loved ones; yet she did not wish them to shrink from the performance of their duty. Months 
passed, and their small garrison was constantly diminishing, yet she gave thanks to heaven that 
those dear ones were still spared. But Aer hour of bereavement came. Her father had but just left 
her, and gone forth to his duty about the walls, when his bleeding form was borne in by his com- 
rades, He had been instantly killed by the bursting of a bomb, thrown into the town. Soon as 
Albert heard of her father’s fall, he hastened to Irene. As he entered, she was bending over the 
lifeless form, and her tears were fast falling upon it. As she perceived him, she said, “he is gone, 
and I have no longer any ties save to thee and my country.” 

Irene was now alone and unprotected, and the day succeeding that of her father’s funeral, she 
became the wife of Albert Erhardt, Their’s was a sad bridal, and as they took the vows which 
were to bind them until death should part them, both felt that those vows might soon be riven. 

Time passed on and brought no relief, and the hopes of that little garrison grew fainter, if hope 
still lingered in their breasts, Their numbers were now wasting from famine and sickness, the 
consequence of their suffering and privation, as well as from the attacks of the enemy. ‘The earth 
within the town was broken and ploughed by the shells which were thrown into it, and the inha- 
bitants were obliged to excavate subterraneous dwellings to shelter them, when they could be 
allowed ta rest, The women had long since formed themselves into parties to aid, by nightly 
Jabors, in the repairs which the walls constantly needed, and in constructing defences against the 
enemy. Irene was at the head of one of these devoted bands. Toil and endurance were as nothing 
to her, could she but aid in the holy cause of liberty. To the wounded, too, she was indeed a 
“sister of mercy,” binding their wounds and ministering to them such comforts as were still left 
them, and soothing the last hours of the dying with the hopes that reach beyond the grave. It was 
a sublime sight to see that beautiful and fragile being enduring unshrinkingly terrors which might 
well unnerve the bravest heart of man. But her naturally pale cheek grew paler, and her dark 
eyes beamed with almost an unearthly lustre, till, at length, exhausted nature sank under her efforts, 
and ere the resistance of ill-fated Missolonghi had passed, she was laid low upon a sick bed, 

For more than a year had the inhabitants of Missolonghi defended themselves against the Turkish 
army, with but weak fortifications to aid them; but now all was over, and longer resistance was im- 
possible, their numbers were so wasted, and the survivors were worn with toil and enfeebled by 
famine. There was one faint and desperate hope for those remaining, that of cutting their way 
through the enemy, and thus effecting their escape. Those who had not strength to make this’ 
effort, formed the fearful resolution of gathering in a magazine, and then firing it to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

And now the time was come in which their desperate purpose was to be executed. They had 
endured sufferings almost unparalleled in the annals of history, with the most devoted heroism, and 
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though to those who still possessed strength for farther effort, the possibility of escape remained, yet 
to many their last day was certainly numbered. Albert Erhardt had been recently wounded, but 
not so severely as to disable him from joining in the sortie, had he possessed no other tie to retain 
him, save his attachment to the ruins of a city which he had so long striven to defend. But to have 
attempted the removal of his beloved wife, would at once have extinguished her life’s last glimmer. 
Yet worn as she was by sickness and suffering, the devotion of woman’s love still dwelt in her 
heart, and she urged her husband to leave her to die alone, and avail himself of the last effort for 
preservation still remaining. There was one motive which she hoped might influence him to this— 
the hope, if he lived, of being of still farther service to Greece. 

“One last farewell, (she entreated,) and then leave me. Your remaining here will but embitter my 
last moments with the thought that you are devoted to certain death. Leave me, and if you escape, 
and there remains no farther effort for our country’s liberty, return to your native land—to those 
who love you—those who are so dear to me for your sake. Oh! Albert, I could rejoice to die, could 
my death ensure your deliverance.” He implored her to desist from speaking of his leaving her to 
die alone, assuring her that he had no wish to survive her—that her devotion to him blinded her, 
or she would see how base it would be for him to desert her, and seek to save his own life. 

And now the priests have administered the last sacrament for the dying to all that devoted people ; 
the last farewells were spoken, and those who were still to strive for life, prepared to go forth, and 
those who there awaited death, were gathered to the appointed spot. The mines were charged— 
there was a sound as of mighty thunder, and all was over in glorious bat ill-fated Missolonghi. 

The sun was again setting upon that lovely Swiss valley, where stood the home of Albert 
Erhardt, and again the same family group was gathered—all, save one. Years had passed since 
that one was with them—years of torturing anxiety for his safety. That anxiety was now changed 
for the assured desolation of bereavement, for tidings had that day reached them of the downfall of 
Missolonghi and the fate of their heroic Albert, and his devoted wife. And they had also received 
his farewell, written when in full expectation of his fate, and brought away by one who escaped in 
the sortie. It spoke of the affection with which they were all remembered in his last hours, and 
told that his devotion to the holy cause of liberty was still remaining, and that he rejoiced that “a 
Swiss, a child of Will'am Tell, was permitted to mingle his blood with that of the heroes of 
Greece.” But their last bereavement had not yet come to those sorrowing patents, for, ere long, 
« dust to’ dust” was said over the form of their beloved daughter. Her over-burthened heart had 


broken. 


MELODY. 
(ADDRESSED TO A BELOVED FRIEND.) 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, ESQ., PHILA. 


Arm—Good night and joy be wi’ ye all. 


Steer on !—may sorrow never wake 
Thy joyous heart to pangs like mine ; 
And neve: may misfortune break 
The happy dreams that round thee shine. 
In vain my saddened thoughts repine 
For blissful days forever by— 
In vain I wish a soul like thine, 
Untroubled by a tear or sigh. 


The breezy spring revives no more 
The fresh’ning breath she once could bring— 
The summer spreads her fragrant store, 
And bids her thousand warblers sing. 
Her fruits the hands of autumn fling 
In tempting heap from every tree, 
Alike unmarked the seascns wing, 
The days are winter all with me. 








There was a time when joy and wo 
Had brighter smiles and sofier care, 
For then it was my fate to know 
A heart that each alike could share. 
O, never, Time, canst thou repair 
The ruin that thy hand hath wrought. 
One grave contains—’tis buried there— 
The love my soul in vain hath sought. 


Sleep on, companion of my way, 
Entwined around my inmost heart— 
No force of words can ever say 
The thoughts which in my bosom start. 
I do not own the envied art 
Of face or form thy soul to gain. 
Sleep on!——-why should my woes impart 
To thee one fleeting sense of pain? 










JOHN A’COMBE, 


A CHARACTER. 








BY AN UNDERGRADUATE, 

















Money is the only power 
That all mankind bow down before 
Hudibras 





Tr was a frequent boast with the individual, whose character we are about to delineate, that he 
was lineally descended from the notorious usurer and cotemporary of the “ Swan of Avon.” It was 
his frequent boast, I say, and was always accompanied with a resolve, that the descendant should 
t strain every nerve (that is, save sixpence where his ancestor did four-pence,) to emulate the glory of 
his great namesake. His success will be shown in the sequel. 
John A’Combe’s vocal organs first came into play February 29th, 17—. He afterward expressed 
‘ his joy that his birth-day came only once in four years, as its customary celebration, with him, re- 
quired three-fourths less expense, than with others. He was the eldest of nineteen children, of 
parents not over well-to-do in the world, upon whom Fortune—the fickle dame!—had always 
frowned. They were blest (or the contrary, as the reader pleases,) with the multiplying privilege of 
the poorer class—and, consequently, large expenses, with small means to meet them. Jobn was 
pronounced an uncommon child, though his persona! appearance was not remarkable, at any time, 
for striking graces. His mother, of course, thought her first born “ a delightful cherub,” and her 
neighbors in her presence acquiesced in her opinion. We think a minute description of him un- 
necessary ;—one can call to mind a ragged urchin, who would seem to possess ubiquity, (for, some- 
how, he is found every where) and he will have a tolerable portrait of young master John A’Combe. 
We recollect but one peculiarity of his person. On his head was a bump which the modern phre- 
nologist of a similar name, George Combe, would denominate an extraordinary development of the 
organ of acquisitiveness. As he grew up he was regarded with pride by his parents, with admira- 
tion by his sisters—while his brethren envied him, “ because he always beat them in swapping.” 
The eldest son was not christened by the church, and was spared the mortification of going down 
to his tomb a witless “ Aristotle,” or a cowardly “ Cesar,” or a “ Napoleon” without ambition. His 
parents named him “ John,” and, in later days, he graciously approved of their choice of his appel- 
lation, adding that “in writing it, very little time and ink were wasted.” At the accustomed age, 
he was sent, like all other young gentlemen, to a “ district school”—a cheap place of learning, held 
in utter detestation by every schoolboy, as there flit before his mind dim visions of a Mack-strap and 
the rule of three. [ have no doubt that John entertained the usual feelings of aversion to the former, 
as, after having been “ uiled,” one needed costly plasters. It is with pride, however, that we are en- 
abled to state that Arithmetic was his favorite study, Contrary to most juvenile opinions he thought 
Adams* truly a great man. Of the four primary rales he preferred addition and multiplication, 
Never was he so delighted as when calculating interest, or so transported as when comtemplating 
notes and bonds / It was regarded as a curious fact, that his eyes sparkled while reading troy-weight. 
We regret that our duty as his faithful chronicler compels us to state that his schoolfellows regarded 
him in their parlance, as a very “stingy” fellow. Probably from the fact that when he had saved 
enough to purchase a little of the schoolboy’s favorite, gingerbread, in which he rarely indulged 
at his own expense—with that strict attention to “number one” so strongly inculcated in modern 
education—he never thought it worth while to invite any of his mates to partake of his “ good 
cheer.” At school, a person’s disposition is soon discovered, and ere long, from his miserly habits, 
he was set down as an irreclaimably “ stingy” fellow. 

It may be asked why he should be, at such an early age, so well acquainted with the true value 
of what poor authors call “ dross,” and starving poets “ filthy lucre.” We do not doubt that he 
was governed by early impressions. At home he saw the consternation into which the family 
were thrown by the impertinent intrusion of bills,or “williams,” according to the new reading, 
and the different receptions of the baker’s and banker’s bills. He observed the misery of poverty, 
and the blessings within the reach of—the great object of his ambition—a rich man; that, as the 






























_ * Not the distinguished statesman, John Quincy, but the author of an Arithmetic, generally used 
in the northern of the New-England States, and noted for its “ hard sums.” 
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proverb says, “ when gold speaks, all men are silent.” We cannot, then, wonder that the maxim 
“a penny saved, is twice got,” was his companion through life, and that he determined to be « 
“saving” man, or, in the language of the world, a miser. 

As John A’Combe grew up, the love uf money increased with him, until it became a passion, 
which, like the serpent-rod of Aaron, devoured all other feelings. Money became his mistress, and 
he worshipped it with all the ardor of a youthful lover. He preferred the “ clink” of silver to the 
most beautiful music, and was full of the poetic principle of gain. He became eloquent on money, 
though cold on all other topics. When arrived at areading age, he perused few books. While 
reading the book, he loved to linger over those passages relating to talents of gold and silver, and to 
pour over the description of the temple of King Solomon, whose wealth he considered a sure proot 
of his wisdom. He learned by heart the whole chapter on the Molten Calf, and considered the most 
entertaining part of Scripture the account of the golden idol which the King of Babylon set up in 
the plains of Dura, and commanded all men to worship. His veneration for his ancestor led him to 
pay some attention to the works of his namesake's great cotemporary. His only favorite character 
in Shakspeare’s plays was Shylock, the Jew, in the Merchant of Venice. Occasionally, however, 
he was so extravagant as to indulge in hearty laughter over the « doughty feats” of « fat Jack Fall- 
staff,” and was particularly pleased with the old knight’s remarks to Bardolph, in the Boai’s Head 
Tavern, Eastcheap. King Henry IV., (first part_) Act IIT, Scene II. 

«©! thou art a perpetual triumph! an everlasting bonfirelight! Thow hast saved me a thousand 
marks, walking with thee in the night, ’twizxt tavern and tavern ; but the sack thou hast drunk 
me would have bought me lights as good cheap, at the dearest chandler’s in Europe, I have main- 
tained that salamander of thine, with fire, any time these two-and-thirty years. Heaven help me 
for it!” He even expressed a wish that himself were possessed of a nasal feature like the econo- 
mical “ lantern” of « the Knight of the buining lamp,” bat was fain to content himself with candle- 
ends, when he thought of the sack requisite to build such a beacon. We have strong reason to be- 
lieve that he wasa lover of poetry fiom his having been heard to sing with visible emotion of the 
Jady in the song :— 


On every finger she wears a ring, 
On her middle finger she has three, 
With as much gold above her eye, 
As would bay a baron’s land to me. 


He was of opinion that Milton’s Mammon was well acquainted with the natural treasures of 
creation, when he reared the palace of Lucifer. Shakspeare’s praise of gold struck him as very 
beautiful :-— 


Gold 
Thou ever fresh, young, lov’d delicate wooer, 
Whose blush does thaw the consecrated snow 


That lies on Dian's lap. 


We do not know that he was ever enthusiastic in the praise of beauty, though he preferred ladies 
with golden locks. His disposition savored little of the romantic, but he sometimes indicated his 
preference in natural scenery, of streams with golden sands ; and he always admired the sun’s golden 
beams. He read but little history, yet was affected by accounts of plundering of cities, and carryings 
away of spoils. He considered the Delphic free from that mysticism so generally ascribed to ancient 
oracles, from its celebrated response to Philip of Macedon :—“ Make coup thy weapon, and thou’lt 
conquer all.” 

He sometimes amused a few leisure moments in perusing works of fiction, and had the good taste 
to prefer those of « The Great Unknown,” perhaps from their extensive circulation among all classes. 
After reading the “ Heart of Mid-Lvthian,” he expressed his admiration of——no! reader, not the 
heroic conduct of Jeanie Deans, but of the precept given to his son by the avaricious Laird of Dum- 
biedikes, on his death- bed :—* When ye hae naething else to do, Jock, ye may be aye stickin’ in a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleepin’,” and always after expressed the greatest respect 
for the noble science of Arboriculture. He considered the character of Trapbois, in the « Fortunes 
of Nigel,” a sure proof of Sir Walte:’s genius, and was strongly affected by the description of the 
death of that usurer, so powerfully described in that attractive book, He once had a characteristic 
dream, and made it known to his family. He had been fortunate, and was immensely rich. But 
he saw no splendid houses, no magnificent dresses, no bevy of bustling servants, and not even ladies 
of high degree. He saw only heaps of precious stones and costly jewels, and bars of gold, which 
acknowledged him their owner. But he made no addition to his frugal fare, nor did he allow him- 
self extra fuel. In his very dreams of good fortune, his narrow soul did not expand with his prospe- 
rity, but retreated like a snail within its sordid shell. 
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Thus grew ap John A’Combe. When choosing a profession, like all othe: debutants, he duly 
considered the callings of a minister, physician, merchant, and lawyer. : 

To be a minister, was not within the range of his ambition. He would be obliged to study for 
that profession, and, besides, his salary would be so small, compared with the time and labor con- 
sumed in preparing his sermons, not to mention the high price of stationery. (We are afraid the 
shortness of his sermons would be his only recommendation, as he often congratulated himself that 
he was not of a devout turn.) The ministerial profession, then, was clearly not suited to him. 

To be a physician, he would only have to announce the arrival of “ the far-famed Dr. J. A’Combe, 
Royai Physician at the Court of the Emperor of Cochin-China,” and to set forth the innumerable 
virtues of his “ inimitable and infallible one-horse power Balsam of Arbana,” etc., etc. The three 
following columns of recommendations would (perhaps) bring him plenty of patients, and large fees. 
But then the printer's bill! (a formidable item,) and then he would have to keep a horse! per- 
haps a carriage, etc.!! and in urgent cases he would need a whip!!! and fast driving consumed 
horseshoes!!! ! 

He could not be a physician. 

To be a prosperous merchant required capital ; and he sighed when he thought of the necessary 
namber of clerks, and frowned while thinking of their salaries. 

To be a /awyer, required time, hard study, and expense; and he felt it would be long ere the sight 
of his first client would gladden his eyes, as the people were recovering from their legal mania. In fine, 
whatever calling he thought of, was connected with some unavoidable outlay, and while in this state 
of suspense he recollected his ancestor, and resolved to lend money, or in the language of the world, 
to be an usurer. 

” * * 7. * * 

We should swell this paper to an unreasonable length, were we to recount all his windings and 
shiftings to become a rich man. Suflice it to say, that he succeeded. He had sucked dry, like the 
leech, those ignorant fools whom the proverb aptly compares to “sheep with golden wool”—young 
men of property. Alike the curse of the rich and poor, he had ground both. 

When he had arrived at the age of nearly three-score-and-ten, we find him dwelling with s 
favorite sister Griselda, (denominated by boys irreverent, “ Grizzle,”) who very much resembled him 
in character. He inhabited a smali house, which he had taken in part payment of a bad debt. Now 
of a long, lean and emaciated figure, his quick eye and restless demeanor told of the self-inflicted 
goad. Like « The Old Bachelor’s” picture of an avaricious man, the animated step, the blooming 
cheek, the sparkling eye, the endearing smile, and the beaming benevolence, were all——gone. He 
was saluted with acurse, and not a blessing. The widow and the orphan, when they saw the mer- 
ciless wolf upon his walk, recollected the tomb in which mouldered the ashes of a broken-hearted 
husband and father. 

His daily habiliments were pitiably miserable; the best defence against a robber. He never en- 
joyed his il!-obtained wealth, and was, to use a homely comparison, like the ass who carried gold 
and devoured thistles. An Irish beggar, who had left him unalmsed, said of him, “ that the ould 
skin flint would skin a via, and send the hide and fat to market.” His heart was like «the damp 
cold tomb, embalming but the noisome.”’ What were to him “ this beauteous world, and its enchant- 
ing scenes!’ Its moony nights, its green meadows, its flowers and streams, yielded Aim no plea- 
sure. With dim all but avaricn was motionless andtame. He never married, or made a present, 
as either action would have iessened his hoard. His parsimonious habits at length wore out his 
emaciated frame. He died the evening before the birth-day of his sister, who by his death found 
herself possessed of his immense wealth, (her largest birth-day gift,) and in her close hands we leave 
it. A malicious ramo: represented that he came to his death from endeavoring to beat down for 
three-quarters of an hour, in a cold wind, the miserable pay demanded by a poor labore: for some 
trifling service ; but this needs confirmation. In his illness, a physician was sent for, in spite of his 
earnest remonstrance, who, being of a punning disposition, prescribed for him anti-mon(e)y, bat the 
remedy was ineffectual. A wag, recollecting his veneration for his ancestor, caused to be inscribed 
on his tomb Shakspeare’s epitaph on the old usurer :— 


Ten in the hundred, ties here engraved, 

A hundred to the ten, his soul is not saved ; 

If any one ask “ who lies in this tomb ?” 

“Oho!” eries the devil, «’tis my Joan A’Comas!” 

















THE GENTLEMEN’S CLUB. 


BY THOMAS J. BEACH, ESQ., BALTIMORE. 


“T was a member of the Gentlemen’s Clab,” said Jack Hilson, the second luff of the Warspite, 
commencing a yarn amidst a knot of the officers, who were blowing a cloud one moonlight even- 
ing on the quarter-deck. “I was a member of the Gentlemen’s Club—” 

“ The devil you were !” exclaimed Sable, the chaplain, who had been pacing to and fro, studying 
his sermon for the morrow. “That was a long time ago, then, Jack ; or else they soon found you 
out, eh?” 

« Not even your dingy cassock would save you from the consequences of that remark, your Sable 
reverence, if I was a member of it now,” said Jack. 

« Hallo, the steward has served out too much thunder and lightning in your grog, to-night,” re 
turned the chaplain, laughing. “It’s lucky for me, then, according to your reckoning, that you ar 
a gentleman no longer, ch, Jack?” : 

«Upon my soul, Sable, I really believe that if I was to fish for a laugh in the streets of London 
and use your wit for a bait, I should haul up a prayer—it is so confoundedly like preaching. But, 
come, douse the chatter, if | am to obey orders, and spin the yarn.” 

«“ Yes, yes, pay out, Jack, pay out; and if his reverence don’t like the number of his mess, let 
him sing psalms over the taffrail for the spiritual edification of St. Domingo Billy and his suite,” 
observed the first luff, and Jack re-opened accordingly. 

« Well, I was a member of the Gentlemen’s Club in 1811; there were five hundred and sixty of 
us, and we used to assemble at Collingford’s, in the Haymarket, whenever a general summons to 
the club was issued for the purpose of receiving a new member. The rules of admission were, in 
no respect, arbitrary or proscriptive; if a man was a gentleman, he could demand his right to join 
us; and yet, sirs, a young nobleman but one remove from the blood royal, had been rejected. Our 
list included one memaber of the royal family, the president of the club, with lords and gentlemen 
from both the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament ; gentlemen of almost every profession, re- 
ligion, law, and physic; officers of the army and navy, and—” 

« Well, but what constituted the right or form of admission or rejection?” inquired the first luff. 

“ You must excuse me there, sir; you will hardly expect me to expose the secrets of the club, in 
wasting an hour for the entertainment of the quarter-deck,” said Jack. 

«Oh, certainly not—certainly not,” exclaimed several officers at once ; “ but,” added one of them, 
who was familiar with Hilson’s excellent qualities, “by your speaking of a time when you were 
a member of the club, induced me to suppose that it was dissolved, for I could never conceive the 
idea of your being ejected from the society of gentlemen.” 

Hilson acknowledged the compliment with a bow and a smile, and said—* The club has been 
dissolved ; an incident occurred in 1817 which led to that result, and which I will explain after I 
have got through with my present story. The period to which I now refer was in the year 1811. 
I had a sister, who was then in her eighteenth year—a_ beautiful girl, accomplished, well educated, 
and possessing natural qualifications of a rather superior order. You will excuse my saying thus 
much of one whom I still very dearly love,” said Jack, parenthetically, and his still handsome 
features justified the brief tribute to his sister's beauty; “ that dare-devil, yonder,” he continued, 
pointing to a middy, who was engaged in spreading a noose on the lower rattling of the mizen 
shrouds, for a monkey chattering in its fanciful descent from the top, “ that boy is her eldest son, 
and he declares he will distinguish himself in the first action. I shall take care to give him the 
chance. My sister was, at that time, the object of the very respectful attentions of a young man, 
the son of a banker in Lombard street, and the heir of great expectations, To him, on my return 
from a Mediterranean cruise, I was introduced, and, of course, I made it my especial business to 
sound him. Ina short time I had pretty well got the chart of his character in all its bearings, 
and if I had been endowed with the power to manufacture the man I would have preferred for my 
sister's husband, I really don’t believe I could have turned out a superior article. His manners 
were remarkably unassuming and gentlé—exactly suited to mate with the exquisite sensibility that 
was a peculiar characteristic of my Kate, as I used to call her. In person, he was not what one 
-would call handsome—and as the word pretty will not apply to a man, according to my notion—he 
was singularly interesting. There was that in his appearance which it would seem an anomaly in 
nature to see associated with vice. His white and lofty forehead seemed the fair front of a temple 
devoted to virtue, and through the windows of his eyes, one might imagine that her appointed 
guardians kept perpetual watch against an attack from the cruisers that eternally beset the fair- 
sailing craft in that infernal city of London. I loved him with something of the love that I felt 
for my sister ; it was not friendship—I loved him. 

« We were together one night at Covent Garden Theatre, when an old acquaintance stepped up 
to me, and after the usual courtesies, handed me a note, at the same time remarking that it saved 
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the necessity of committing it to the post office. I introduced him to my young companion, and 
shortly afterwards he left us. The note proved to be an order to attend at Collingford’s on that 
day week, to receive a new member into the Gentlemen’s Club.” 

«+The Gentlemen’s Club!’ exclaimed Henry, (my young friend.) ‘Are you a member of that 
club” 

«T replied in the affirmative. 

« «J have a long time been desirous to join it,’ said he; ‘ and now I must insist upon your pto- 
posing me.’ 

« What a thrill went through me as he spoke those words. When I thought of the consequences 
of which he little dreamed—of my sister—” 

And Hilson abruptly checked himself, as if he had unthinkingly betrayed something that he 
should have concealed, 

«I endeavored,” be continued, “ to avoid the subject, and changed the conversation, but Henry 
continually brought me back. He persisted in his desire, till, at length, half vexed at my pertina- 
cious evasion, he asked me if I thought him unfit to associate with gentlemen, and if so, to signify 
the same by still refusing his request. I could avoid his demand no longer, and therefore promised 
to propose him at the next meeting in the ensuing week, earnestly enjoining him not te mention 
to a living soul a word of bis intention. We parted that night under the influence of very different 
feelings. 

« One evening in the ensuing week the applicant before alluded to, was introduced, He was an 
Oxford graduate, and intended for the bar. The result of his application was, upon test, unfavora- 
ble; in the language of the club, the young aspirant for admission was ‘ blued,’ and as he left the 
room heart-wounded—degraded in his own estimation beyond the possibility of recovering his 
former position, I felt all that reluctance to propose my friend, started up again in my mind with 
the full force which, upon his first naming the subject, I had then experienced. I had, however, 
pledged myself, and could not relinquish the task with hono: to him or to myself, I rose, and in a 
few words having requested the attention of the president and gentlemen, handed in the name of 
my young companion, with a proposal for the honor of membership. The preliminary measures 
were immediately taken ; first, a call by the president upon all the members present acquainted with 
the applicant to tise ; three persons rose, exclusive of myself. A committee of five was then ap- 
pointed to investigate the character of the individual proposed, by an examination of the members 
professing an acquaintance with him, (If this was satisfactory, one week only was necessary to 
intervene before the candidate was introduced.) The committee retired to an adjacent room and 
immediately summoned me; one after the other, the thiee who bad risen to signify their acquaint- 
ance with Henry, were called before the committee, and after their examinaticn, a highly favorable 
report was submitted to the president by the committee, and that night week announced for a meet- 
ing to act upon the application of my beloved friend, whom I was then and there to produce. 

“ The favorable nature of the proceedings so far, had had the effect to restore me to a degree of 
confidence and satisfaction, and I was able to meet Henry with cheerfulness, who was anxiously 
waiting my return from the club in his box at the opera, I told him with what fervor he had been 
received, and he was delighted to know that he had been honored with the earliest action on his 
proposition which the laws of the club permitted, on the most favorable report. He had already 
heard of the rejection of the young Oxfordian, who had foolishly boasted amongst his acquaint- 
ance that he was about to become a member, little dreaming of the possibility of such a thing as his 
rejection. Poor fellow! he returned to a few friends, non-members, whom he had invited to a 
supper which he designed to give the club upon his election, dejected and spiritless. The fact was 
upon the town, and he was now to appear with the insufferable disgrace of a rejected applicant for 
admission to the Gentlemen's Club. 

“That evening, with the single exception of the period of my own admission to the club—the 
most eventful of my life—came at length, and Henry and myself took a carriage for Collingford’s. 
It was considerably after eight--the usual hour of assembling—when we arrived. 1 immediately 
went up to the club-room, and found between three and four hundred members present. Tn 
compliance with the usual custom, I returned with another member for Henry, who was then con- 
ducted by us to the presence of the club, In the middle of the apartment, in conformity with our 
instructions, Henry stopped and bowed gracefully to the president, who rose, gave him welcome in 
a few words, bowed and took his seat. The members, who had all rose with the president, also 
resumed their seats, and we conducted Henry to a table at which some ten or twelve gentlemen 
were seated, and which position it was appointed for him to occupy before the ceremony of initia- 
tion, test, and ballot took place. I was conversing with him when I was summoned by the presi- 
dent. Here I was detained in conversatiun about a quarter of an hour, and stood with my back to 
Henry, when my attention was drawn to the quarter of the room in which I had left him, by a 
sudden exclamation, and loud and angry words, Henry was on his feet; his cheeks were flushed, 
scorched with anger, and his eye darting looks of fury at an individual on the opposite side of the 
table—a large, muscular, thick-whiskered and moustached officer of the Coldstream Guards, 

“« You are an infamous liar, sir,’ was the exclamation that burst, in husky tones, from the lips 
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of Henry, as I leaped from the elevation occupied by the president, and hurried to his side. Inju. 
riated as he was, he took no notice of me, but with a glare of withering hate, he fixed his eye stead- 
fastly upon the quiet, sarcastic countenance of the officer, and in the sanfe violent manner repeated 
the Sou. are a liar, sir, a vile tradacer, and a coward !’ 

“ The officer rose at once. Henry was completely transformed ; no longer the being that I had 
looked upon as a lamb—he displayed the firmness of the man with the courage of the lion. 

“« What—what can be the matter?’ I exclaimed. 

“ «The villain has traduced your sister—vilely ! foully ! replied Henry. 

“ «I but stated what I heard,’ replied Major Ware, the officer in question. 

“You said you could prove it, sir,” retoited Henry. 

«¢ And so I can, boy !’ said the major, sdreastically. 

“ Henry instantly spit at him. I observed the motion of his lips, and throwing up my hand, 
caught the saliva upon my glove. The sharp tap of the president's hammer was heard, and the cry 
of ‘order,’ ‘ order,’ ran round the room. Henry threw down his card upon the table. 

“ The major appealed to the president for instant satisfaction, The words were scarcely out of 
his lips, before Henry earnestly desired the president to grant it. The president declined a personal 
decision, and threw it on the club. ‘The selected officer said he should require two-thirds of the 
members in affirmation to sanction such a proceeding. There were but about fifty negative votes, 
and the request of the parties was granted. 

«“ *« Who is the challenging party !’ demanded the president. 

«<T am, your royal highness,’ replied Henry. 

“* The advantage is with your opponent, then, sir; what weapons do you prefer, Major Ware*’ 

«That our contest may be conducted on something like equal terms, I shall give the boy tle 
advantage of the pistol,” replicd the officer. 

“* He will, no doubt, appreciate your generosity,’ said the president. 

“ «Especially as Ware is a dead shot,’ said one gentlemen to another, in a low tone, though over- 
heard by the major, Henry, and myself. 

« «Tris remarked,’ said the major, addressing the chair, ‘that I am a dead shot. Presuming that 
this Hotspur was entirely ignorant of the use of the sword, I gave him what struck me at the mo- 
ment, his best chance for life. I have now to propose to your royal highness, that a pair of pistols 
be brought into the room, and that a committee be appointed to load them. In one let a brace of 
slags be placed, and in the other a flash for the pan. Myself and the boy will then throw dice for 
the first choice of the pistols; of course that choice will be made without a knowledge of the slagged 
from the empty pistol; the result wil! only be known in the pull of the trigger. Let the distance 
be three feet from the muzzle of the pistol to the man. Such, your royal highness, is the proposi- 
tion which [ respectfully submit to yourself and the gentlemen of the club.’ 

«This is a most honorable proposition, major, and one to which, in the name of the club, I fee! 
bound to accede,’ replied the president. 

“ Henry was evidently touched by the honesty of the proposition, and his anger having some- 
what abated in the interval, I perceived that be grew rather pale. I stepped towards him. 

«*Henry,” said I, « this is, by right, my quarrel. It is my sister whom the major has slandered ; 
if you will allow me, I will take your place.’ 

«¢ Never!’ he exelaimed, wiih emphasis, and the blood rushed back to his cheek, ‘never; not 
even if I were to die from tortures by his hands. I cannot deny that I feel the horrible situation in 
which I am placed--to be thus forced, perhaps, to do a cool and deliberate murder. I am resolved, 
however, that should he wia the first fire and take the empty pistol, to give him his life. Should 
it be otherwise, your sister— 

« At this moment the pistols were produced, and the combatants required to name each a friend 
to auperintend the loading. Henry named me, and the major a brother officer of Hussars, The 
president then appointed two disinterested members to accompany us to another room and load the 
pistols. We were absent but a few minutes for the task, and when we returned, a round table had 
been placed in the centre of the apartment, on which were two boxes and two sets of dice. 

«¢ Are the gentlemen both 1:eady 7” demanded the president, when the pistols were laid upon the 
table. 

«<«T am,’ said Henry, firmly. 

«+ And I’ added the major. 

« «Mr. Hilson, you will place dice in one of the boxes for your friend, and the same office will be 
performed for Major Ware by his brother officer,’ said the president, It was dune. 

“ «Take the boxes, gentlemen, and throw together.’ The parties took each a box and carelessly 
threw the dice. ‘ Well, what is the cast?’ 

«¢ Major Ware has thrown nine—two fours and an ace,” said the Hussar, 

«* And my friend thirteen—six, five, and deuce,’ said I. 

«You have the first chance, young man,’ said the major, ‘and it will be fortunate for you if 
your choice is well made.’ 

“ Henry felt deeply the awful situation in which he was placed, and his generous heart was 
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bleeding at every pore. He feared to offer the major any indulgence, lest it should be construed 
into an indfrect manner of soliciting the same for himself. 

« «If Major Ware desires to occupy a few minutes with pen and paper, or in any other way, I 
shall await his convenience,’ said Henry, in bis usual bland, quiet, and gentlemanly style. 

«Major Ware is always prepared for any exigency of this kind; he seldom asks indulgence 
from his friends, much less of his enemies. Young man, he awaits the exercise of your daty,’ was 
the reply of that officer, in a somewhat contemptuous tone. 

“ Henry took up one of the pistols, without a needless pause for choice. 

«“«*Gentlemen,’ exclaimed the president, ‘ you will take your positions north and south of the 
apartment ; the members of the clab will occupy the east and west sides, and gentlemen of the sur- 
gical profession will be kind enough to range as near the combatants as possible. If they are now 
prepared, let them proceed.’ 

“Henry was at the distance of about six feet from his adversary, which distance he preserved. 
He cocked the pistol coolly, raised it with a deliberate and careful aim, and, as I stood nearly in @ 
line behind him, I could perceive that the muzzle was directed to a point exactly over the left 
shoulder of his antagonist. He pulled the trigger, and the powder flashed in the pan! 

«The chance is yours, sir,’ said Henry, and a slight paleness was on his lip, as he replaced the 
pistol on the table. 

« «No, sir, not the chance,’ returned the major, ‘ the certainty, now. Before you take your place, 
I cannot do less than reciprocate your offer—I give you five minutes, if you wish to employ them.’ 

“* One, only, major, and I am yours,’ said Henry, calmly; and he turned hastily to me: Seizing 
my hand, he pressed it convulsively in his own. ‘Hilson,’ he said, ‘ the Being into whose presence 
I shall instantly be ushered by yonder villain, will, I trust, forgive me. It is in the defence of virtue 
that I die, and of the virtue of one to whom I have given all my whole heart’s love. I have adored 
her passionately. I had hoped for a life of such heavenly bliss in her society, that it is, perhaps, for 
my idolatry it has been forbidden. It is that sentiment, however, which strips death of its terrors, 
and the knowledge that I fall in defence of her unsullied honor, sweetens the awe of this moment. 
For you, Hilson, [ have not words to express how highly I have esteemed you; I have felt your 
friendship, and deemed myself honored by it. Apart from the near kindred of my blood, next to 
your sister, I have loved you. ‘To my family I have nothing to say—that must be left to you— 
farewell! farewell!’ He raised my hand to his lips and kissed it. I was too full of my own feel- 
ings to offer a word in reply, and, as I wiped a tear from my eyes, I saw him standing before his 
adversary. ‘Major, I thank you for this indulgence. I am ready,’ and Henry stood erect, and 
nerved with all the natural and composed expression of countenance which characterized his every 
day appearance, in front of the man whose hand was armed against his life. Without a word, the 
major prepared his pistol, took a steady aim directly at the heart of my youthful friend, pulled the 
trigger, and nothing but a few sparks were struck from the steel. In the next moment, while Henry 
yet stood wrapt in amazement at the result, and uncertain what was to follow, the full, sonorous 
voice of the president was heard above the murmur of approbation, which rose in every part of the 
room, and relieved the death-like stillness that had hitherto prevailed, exclaiming— 

«« Question—question—the question! I propose Henry Robarts as a member of the Gentlemen’s 
Club; all those who are in favor of that proposition, will signify the same by saying ‘aye.’ There 
was not a voice in the room but echoed the word. 

“« Those opposed to the proposition, will signify the same by saying ‘ no.’ 

“ There was no response, and the president declared ‘ Henry Robarts a member of the Gentle- 
men’s Club.’ 

“Henry had now begun to form an idea of the cireumstances as I seized his hand and gave it a 
hearty shake of congratulation and welcome. 

“+ Porgive me,’ said [, ‘if for a moment I doubted your quality. It was the deep interest I felt 
in you that made me fear—I am the coward.’ 

«« What is the meaning of it all?’ he inquired, with undisguised curiosity. 

«“« Nothing, but that you have passed the ordeal with honor,’ I replied. 

«“¢Do TI understand then, that this is the form of initiation.’ 

“« Certainly.’ 

« «But he traduced your sister?” 

“ «Tt was believed to be the nearest way to your feelings, and it has proved so, my boy,’ said the 
major, stepping forward and good humoredly taking his hand. ‘ You will never find that I have 
the reputation of a traducer of the ladies. Allow me to add, that I have seen many brave entries 
into the club, but I never saw a better than yours. You will sustain the motte of the club, I know— 
never to brook an insult without an apology or satisfaction.’ 

“ And this,” said Jack, winding off his yarn, “ was all the world knew of the Gentlemen’s Club— 
that its members never brooked an insult, and I can assure you it was seldom offered to any one 
who was known as a member.” 

“ Well,” said the first luff, «I suppose, by your nephew’s name, that young Robart’s manied 
your sister—he fairly won her, at any rate.” 
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“He did. The marriage took place about a month afterwards, and I believe a happier couple 
never lived. I could hardly resist the temptation, and a pair of black eyes drove me to the verge 
of matrimony myself, However, I am a living monument of the beneficent interposition of a lieu. 
tenant’s commission, accompanied with an order to join the jolly old Warspite, 74. 

“T believe you mentioned, Jack, that the club was broken up, and alluded to an incident con. 
nected with it.” 

“ Why, yes, and a thrilling one it was to me, for [ witnessed it by chance. I had run up to 
London on two week’s liberty, while the ship lay at Portsmouth, and on the third or fourth nigh: 
of my arrival, an initiation was to take place. The applicant was a cadet in the East India service, 
a young man who had been charged with an offence relative to pecuniary matters, but who had 
been honorably acquitted by the accidental discovery of the real culprit. This subject was, how- 
ever, made the cause of quarrel, and under the momentary excitement, it elicited a challenge. The 
preliminaries were, of course, made to lead to immediate action, and he manifested extreme nervous- 
ness as the affair advanced. While the chances were his, he managed to sustain an artificial 
courage, and upon winning the throw, as is usual, by loaded dice, he appeared to regain a compa- 
rative degree of composure. He raised the pistol with an unsteady hand, and pulled the trigger— 
there was the simple flash in the pan! His step was feeble as he turned and placed the faithless 
weapon upon the table; yet, nevertheless, though pale as the corpse he expected to be within the 
next minute, he returned to his position before his adversary. The powder had been secretly shaken 
from the pan of the second pistol, as it was customary to do, and the cadet looked with a fixed eye 
aipon the muzzle as it was leveled at his heart. The flint struck a few sparks from the steel, and in 
an instant the question was put by the president; there were a few negatives, but much more than 
two-thirds voted him elected. The president uttered his name and gave him weleome. He took 
no notice of it, and upon touching him to call his attention to the chair, he moved his gaze, it 
fell vacantly on those around him. He was an idiot! In about a year afterwards he died! Many 
of the members then fell off in their attendance—the bravest had felt the warning in the person of 
another—an incident that could never be effaced from the memory. The president also died shortly 
after this event, and the club gradually declined, until, at length, it ceased to exist in form, though 
many of the members are still alive.” 

« But how did you preserve the secret of the club,” asked the first luff. 

« If you study a moment, sir,” replied Jack, “ you will perceive that the secret possessed the rare 
virtue of keeping itself. There are a variety of incidents connected with the initiations which | 
may relate at another time, but for the present—” 

The boatswain’s whistle was heard amidships, followed by the cry of “ Strike eight bells.” 

And the party on the quarter-deck went below to mess. 


———————- 


LINES. 


BY J. MARTIN, ESQ., PD. C. 


And slight, withal, may bo the things which bring back on the heart the weight which it would fling aside 
for ever.— Byron. : 


°T1s strange, the mystic link that binds Oh! what a price does memory pay 
Remembrance to the past, For visions of delight? 

Whose faintest murmuring sound reminds For boyhood’s dreams long past away, 
Of hopes too bright to last. How rapid is their flight. 

For ever and anon there steals Those halcyon days, when the young thought 
A tone of music fled, Was free from stern alloy, 

Which to the mind a glimpse reveals Ere sorrow came and rudely taught 
Of feelings long since dead. How transient was its joy! 


Tis strange an echo has the power And when we wake from our young dreams, 
To wake the past again— Alas! we sleep no more! 
Recall to view each vanished hour, | Too like the rainbow’s glorious beams— 





And bring back all our pain. Their dazzling light is o’e1. 

In vain, alas! we try to fling : Those dreams are spectres of the mind— 
Its weight from off the heart— | ‘They pass from off the brain ; 

The very thought will quickly sting, ; Bat, oh! the void they leave behind— 
And fresher grief impart. They never come again! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TUE NOTCH-—~TOM CRAWFORI "S——THE CASCADES—rE'T HAN 'S—OUR TUIRD NIGHT— QUEEN 
QUARTERS, 















Lravine the dismal scene of the Willey Tragedy, the melancholy story of which we have at- 
tempted to narrate faithfully, we proceeded on our way through the Notch of the White Mountains. 
= This wonder of nature must be seen to be appreciated in all its glory and grandeur. The pencil of 
Cole has depicted it nobly upon the canvass, but the subject was far too great for the painter’s 
powers. Nature has features which defy the limner, though he were the master of his glorious art, 
i adequately to portray’ And the pen can do no more than the pencil, nor even so much, towards 
is the achievement of the arduous description. Yet it has become our duty to make the attempt. 

We had all day been on the ascent, and when we were about entering the pass, called “ The 
















% Notch,” the hill became stil] more steep and difficult of access, as the narrow path wound almost 
i spitally between two immense masses of rock, the summits of which on each side of us frowned down 
- upon us, as if threatening us with destruction. The road, so broad and almost unconfined by artifi- 
% cial limits below, suddenly contracted as we came into the mouth of this gorge, and so continued 
3. during the whole distance, which was about half a mile. 'The precipitous masses of rock which form- 
x ed the walls of this narrow pass seemed to have been rifted by some wonderful convulsion of nature, 
é and to have been forced apart and made to occupy their present position by a single blow from the 
S arm of Omnipotence, We seemed pigmies, even to each other, as we stood beneath those mighty 
é monuments of an older world, and each “ held his breath for a time,” as we gazed at the wonders 
which the awful scene disclosed. We were within the space once occupied by the very heart of those 
giant rocks, which had been driven asunder by the band of the Almighty, and were there fixed firm 
4 as the mountains which 10se behind them. No other path, from the country above, to the plain we 


4 had Kft behind us, was there known for many miles around; the red Indian’s footpath when he 
“3 would descend into the valley, the hardy mountaineer’s pass when pressing upwards for that valley, 
- to explore and to cultivate the hill-sides and intervales above, it was now the beaten road for the 
. gainful son of traffic on his way to many a mart, or for the curious traveller, beholding, at his ease 
», and in security, the wonders of these mountain regions. 

There were many beautiful waterfalls discernible from their source, at the summit of these jagged 
rocks, which, as they came dashing down from point to point, sparkling in the sunlight, seemed like 
streams of molten silver. These cascades had different names, and each of them was the theme of a 
legend, which our attendant was nothing loth to narrate to us. We attempted to follow some of 
¥ them to their source among the rocks, and, after much climbing, were gratified with many magnifi- 
cent prospects, which different points of view afforded us in the ascent. We came at length, to a 
jagged notch or platform on an elevated part of the great rock, from the sides of which flowed “« The 




















* Silver Cascade,” the broadest and most beautiful of these falls. Here the descending stream has 
3 made a pause, and had formed a smooth round basin in the flinty rock, in which the water rested 
¢ for a moment, as clear and transparent as that of the fabled Arethusa. Still the silver stream dash- 
E ed on, evermore filling and evermore emptying the reservoir, as it Jashed upon its brilliant course. 

| These cascades are among the most curious and interesting features of the White Mountain 


scenery. By moonlight, as well as when the sun shines upon them, they are seen in all their beauty. 
Nor are they confined to the rocky eminences which bound “The Notch ;” they are discernible, at 
2 proper points of view, on a!l the mountains as they spring from their sources near the summits, and 
é go down their sparkling way into the depths of the vailies. One of them forms the river Saco, which, 

having left the mountain, crosses the narrow pass in “The Notch,” and then goes on its sinuous 
: course, amidst sylvan vallies and rocky dells, until it flows a river of importance, towards its mouth 
at the pretty village in Maine, to which it has given a name. While its devious way is pursued 
among the mountains, the trout-fisher finds such a stream as this most eligible for his purposes, as 
more than one of our party had good reason to know, dering our sojourn in these delightful regions. 
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A copy of “ Winthrop’s Journal” was shown us by one of the Crawfords, containing a singular 
legend connected with these beautiful waterfalls. The Indians, it seems, deemed it sacrilege to as- 
cend to the summits of those hills, upon which these streams appeared. They fancied the bright 
sources of these glistening waters were rich jewels which marked the abode of the Great Spirit, be- 
fore whom they were convinced it would be death for any one of his people to intrude. Will the 
reader pardon the insertion here of the following verses, in which, upon our first penning this sin. 
gular legend, we endeavored to deepen upon our own mind the impression it left? 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 





On, 1ed man, on! to where yon pines Its raging waters dash! yet on 
Their giant forms uprear ! To where the sheltering cave, 

On! to the airy mountain height! On yonder mountain’s summit opes 
What! quakes //y heart with fear? A home, while tempests rave ! 

Thou—whose bright eye hath looked on death, | Haste thither, then! yet even now, 
Whose proud lip curled in scorn, The glorious sun once more 

While, ’midst thy pale-faced foes, in chains Is fringing that dark cloud with gold! 
And mockery, thou wast born! Almost the storm is o’er ! 

In mockery thou wast born! and yet Almost the storm is o’er—and see 
Thy fium heart beat as free Where, in the distant east, 

As. when upon thy native hills, The rainbow flings its changing arch ;— 
It throbbed with liberty ! And now, the rain hath ceased! 

And now thine eye is powerless, Yet thy fierce eye regards it not, 
Thine arm is as the dead ; Unmindful is thine ear. 

Thy face, on yonder summit fixed, What chains thee, red man! to that spot? 
Ts blanched, as if with dread ! Say! wherefore dost thou fear? 

’Tis blanched, as if with dread! oh say Wherefore do I fear? ask’st thou ?— 
Can that heart ever fail? On yonder frowning height 

It feared not man, and shall it faint, Is throned the Spirit, before whom 
When Fancy’s doubts assail ? The red man veils his sight! 

On, red man, on! our way lies on, And ne’er upon that sacred rock 
Where yonder craggy height May I presume to stand! 

Hangs o’er the torrents rocky bed, For, stranger! Heaven's avenging bolts 
Dark as.the womb of night. Are wielded by His hand! 

Dark as the womb of night, and deep They’re wielded by His hand! he sits 
And rapid is its tide ; In lofty grandeur where 

And down its rushing hosom’s sweep The thunder-clouds like chariots roll, 
The slimy adders glide. And swift-winged lightnings glare: 

And only when the lightning’s flash And woe befal the heart and hand 
Darts o’er that dismal stream, Which that dread presence brave! 

Shines there upon its cheerless breast, No, stranger, no' tempt not His wrath ! 
One solitary gleam ! That lake were else thy grave! 

One solitary gleam! aye, see That lake were sure thy grave, if thou 
Yon rising murky cloud! Should’st madly dare His power ! 
And hark! how echoes through the rocks Then turn, nor prove the might of Him 
The thunder pealing loud! Whose frowns around us lower !— 
Mark, how upon that dreary lake Turn, red man, if you will! my course 

Reflects the meteor flash, Is o’er yon craggy height; 
While, swollen with sudden torrents now, There, where the lake rolls sullenly, 
lis raging waters dash! Dark as the womb of night! 





After spending nearly an hour in “The Notch,” we made the best of our way up the pass, which 
,soon. opened as abruptly as it had closed below, and gave us a fine view of the whole range of 
mountains, heretofore presented to us only at intervals, and obstructed by intervening objects. We 
were in the midst of a wide intervale, at the entrance of which stood the second of The Crawford 
Establishanents—Tom’s. Intent upon reaching the end of our journey before dark, and having some 
miles yet to travel, we stayed here but for a moment, and rode rapidly on towards “ The White 
Mountain House.” We were most happy (thanks to our admirable coachman, between whom and 
his horses a most excellent understanding seemed to exist,) in arriving just as the sun was setting 
‘behind the western hills. Ethan Allen Crawford, “the Patriarch of the Mountains,” as he bad 
already come.to be called, was a curiosity to be seen by daylight. Picture to yourself, reader, a stout 
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stalwart, gigantic man, nearer seven than six feet high, of iron frame, a hand as broad as a palm- 
leaf, an eye like an eagle's, and a voice that could call his kine home from the eminence where, as 
they were browsing, they seemed no bigger thansheep. Such a figure did our host of the hills pre- 
sent to us, as, with a touch of natural politeness that surprised us all, he aided the ladies to alight, 
and welcomed us all to his hospitable mansion. 

Pausing a few moments, to cast a single glance around upon the glorious panorama of bills 
stretched out before us, to breathe a word of regret that a cloud still rested upon the peak of old 
Washington, and to admire the trophies of the bold mountainees’s skill in hunting, which were 
nailed against his abode, we accepted his renewed invitation to enter, and found the rest of our party 
already gathering around the well spread supper-table. ‘The luxuries which constitute mountain 
fare being duly honored, we began to feel like reti:ing to repose, and, after much arranging as.to 
rooms, (some of our party being more particular than otbers on the delicate points of chummage, and 
the like,) we were at length disposed of for the night, if not with entire comfort, at least securely and 
quietly. 

Ethan had been overtaken by the arrival of the travelling season while in the very midst of sundry 
important additions to his house, and those of us whe were lodged in whut he called “the new part,” 
found our quarters most airy and aboriginal. There had been no plastering upon the laths between 
the apartments, and the Benedicts of the party were occupied a good hour after being shut into their 
rooms, in veiling the sanctity of their Hymeneal retreats, by nailing, pinning, and otherwise fastening 
up blankets and counterpanes upon the walls, This gave rise to much merriment, both to married 
and single, especially as every word, by whomsoever uttered, was distinctly audible to every body in 
the whole passage. The result was that having nothing to say in common, and being prevented 
from enjoying a fele-a-tete, how much soever desired, we were allsoon as sound asleep as our driver, 
whom we heard snoring loudly in a room over our heads. 


CHAPTER V. 





MOUNTAIN HORN-—-THE CLOUB ON WASHING- 
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We were awakened, after what seemed to us al] but a most brief slumber, by the thousand voices 
of the hills, by whose lofty peaks we were, on every hand, surrounded. Echo seemed to be dis- 
porting herself merrily, as she bounded from mountain to mountain, anon sinking for a moment 
into the depths of the vallies, and then rolling laughingly away over the highest summits of the 
hills, rousing both her father, Tellus, and her mother, the Air, from their slumbers, as she went 
merrily on her way. ‘This lasted for some moments, and had long ceased ere our suddenly awaken- 
ed party were aware of the cause of all this uproar. As we started from our beds, and were listen- 
ing to the commotion among the mountains, the sun was just peeping over the range, of which 
Mount Washington was the loftiest peak, and it was in honor of his first appearance for the day 
that Echo laughed so loudly. Looking out at window, we saw our giant host loading a small 
piece of ordnance, preparatory for another discharge. Raising the sash, we waited for the effect, 
and glorious indeed was it. By the time that the last reverberation died away in the distance, we 
were all abroad, and were receiving the congratulations of our White Mountain Anak upon the 
loveliness of our first morning among the hills. 

What a magnificent panorama was that which met our straining vision, us, assuming a stand 
somewhat southerly from the house, we gazed silently upon the scene spread out before us! We 
were beyond the base of the White Mountains some miles, and were occupying a level space or 
intervale of table land, north-west of the main range. Before us, as we looked east and south, 
stretched a chain of lofty mountains, the peaks of which were covered with a dim and floating 
mist, that was continually changing its position, and settling for short intervals, now on this and 
now on that summit; curling at length down the sides of the hills, and losing itself in the depths 
of the vallies. The mour.tain sides were every where deeply indented with the immense furrows 
ploughed up by the mighty avalanche in its tremendous descents, and these paths of the slides were 
bordered with the trunks of trees, that lay bleaching in their decay, upon the spot where they fell 
crushed by the mountain, as it 


Forsook its perpetual height, 


and came down in desolating ruin upon the lofty forest. All around us were lesser hills, the height 
of these mountains decreasing on the south-western side of « The Notch,” and taking a 
direction, as they stretched westward from the spot where we stood. A day’s journey farther on, 
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in that direction, the Franconia Mountains, another link in the grand White Mountain chain, aga), 
tower to a great height, and are much visited for their sublime and picturesque scenery. 

While we were guzing upon this magnificent display of nature in her wildest and grandest moo, 
we were bidden to breakfest by the sound of a cow horn, which, blown by Ethan himself, agai, 
roused Echo from her quiet resting place among the hills, and once more sent her singing mos: 
melodiously on her merry chase. Each of the party, upon entering, must needs try his and he: 
powers at the horn, and while some succeeded tolerably in giving it voice, the efforts of others ¢ 
hold a chat with Echo were truly amusing. At length we were seated at our homely breakfas: 
which we were not slow in despatching. 

« And what a charming day,” said one of our number, “for our intended ascent of Mount Was|, 
ington! We ride, I believe, mine host, to the base—do we not!” 

« Yes, and something more,” said Ethan, “ when you go at all. But you won't go to-day!” 

« And wherefore, good host? The morning is fine. Nota cloud isin the sky. What is | 
prevent?” 

Hereupon our broad-shouldered host rose from the table, and going to the open window, aske. 
us, in the most grave and ominous manner, like another Hamlet questioning Lord Polonius, if we 
saw “ yonder cload,” which was resting, like a gray night-cap, upon the topmost verge of Mount 
Washington, We acknowledged that we saw what he called a cloud, but we had _ noticed it fron 
the moment of leaving our pillows, and had thought it but a floating wreath of mist. 

« The thunder clouds which detained you at Bartlett yesterday,” said Crawford, “ have all broke: 
up and passed away. ‘The great mass of those clouds have formed, however, where you see them 
now, upon the top of yonder hill. There they stand as still as if they belonged there, like the gray 
stones on the peak, and while you see that wreath of mist, as you call it, there, you cannot find 
your way very easily to the top of Mount Washington. So you had better take the rods and go 
fishing for to-day.” 

This looked a little like eking out our visit for us, in our good landlord. He seemed to thin| 
that such an idea had occurred to some of us, and added, « however, just as you please ; if you say 
the word, the horses shall be saddled, and the guide shall get ready. But I'll bet you a week’s 
board you wili not reach the summit,” 

“Done! done! done!” said three of us simultaneously, and the horses were saddled, while our 
companions went forth with their guns and rods to spend the day in the valley, and we got ready 
for the arduous ascent. Our horses were small in limb, but as tough and hardy as Shetland ponies 
I had an easy-going, sagacious bute, who stepped off most jauntily, as if enjoying the prospect oi 
a fine day’s sport. My companions were all well-mounted, and we were soon on our way, amids' 
the forebodings of Ethan, the good wishes of his female guests, and the jests of our less adventurou 
companions. Ethau gave us a parting salute from the cannon, while our friend, the captain 
twanged forth a merry tantarara upon the cow horn. As we passed the fishers and hunters ir 
«The Notch,” they gave us a small sprinkling of jokes touching wild goose chasing and fuols’ er. 
rands, which we were fain to retort by promising to eat, uncooked, all the fish and flesh of thei 
killing, for that day. The event proved that we had the better right, by far, to laugh, as the reade: 
will see in the sequel. 

Few lovelier days than that on which we set forth on this adventure had it ever been the lot o/ 
either of us to enjoy. We were making for the base of Mount Washington, and yet we were a! 
ready upon ground elevated some two thousand feet above tide water. ‘T'o reach the peak, we had 
nearly five thousand feet more to ascend. The day was clear, warm, and delightful. The air was 
balm. Not a speck upon the blue sky over our heads could be discerned—nothing but the still im. 
moveable cap upon the brow of the old mountain. Coming to the point at which the road diverges 
from the turnpike, we entered a level lawn, over which we enjoyed a delicious canter, until we 
found ourselves upon the verge of the forest that skirted the base of the mountain. From this time 
our path was narrow, rough, and seemingly most dangerous, The rain of the day before had ren- 
dered it slippery and soft, and at almost every other step, the horses we rode would sink over their 
fetlocks in the mud. Our guide bade us trast implicitly to the animals—to let them have the bridle, 
and by no means to attempt to choose a path for them. They bad made this road, he said, and 
they knew best how to traverse it. We found this true to the letter. With an instinct most asto- 
nishing to us all, these sagacious creatures went plodding patiently on their toilsome way, occasion- 
ally “ patting their foot in it,” as our companion, “the fat boy,” facetiously described the dilemma 
of those sudden sinkings, to which I have already alluded. At such times the horses would but 
pause an instant, draw up the imprisoned foot, and proceed with as much methodical leisure as ii 
they knew Latin, and had adopted the safe and sagacious maxim, “ Festina lente.” 

Having travelled for an hour in this manner, we arrived at a point at which we were told by the 
guide that it was impossible to ride farther, as the ascent was more steep and the path less practi- 
eable for horses, Besides these considerations, the animals had done a good day's work already, in 
coming the distance they had done. So we dismounted, and having tied our steeds securely, we 
began to ascend on foot, We soon came to the bed of the Saco, which, running around the moun- 
tain we were ascending, descended into “ The Notch,” and, having furmed that most beautiful cas- 
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ede, already described, flowed on its way into the heart of Maine. Having passed this shallow 
stream by means of the fallen trees that lay in its bed, we found the ascent even as our guide had 
redicted—steep and dangerous, Stopping at a spring, which bubbled out from the root of a tree, 
we ate of the collation we had brought with us, and drank a tass of brandy and water from our can- 
teens; which done, we again addressed ourselves, like Bunyan’s pilgrims, to our upward journey. 

We were three in number, exclusive of the guide. One of the party has already been alluded to 
ns “the fat boy.” He was a curiosity in his way. The chance acquaintance of a few hours pre- 
vious to our undertaking the ascent of Mount Washington, we, of course, knew little of him, and 
were therefore, unable to laugh, as we most heartily could have done, at his desperate efforts to win 
his wager. He sweat at every pore with the fatigue of his endeavors, and was continually dropping 
behind, and rendering it necessary for us to await his slow and troublesome progress. My second 
companion was a strong, compactly built, vigorous traveller, and beat us both in endurance, as well 
as in swiftness. I shall call him Porter, for at least one very good reason: it is the name that belongs 
tohim. Who his and “the fat boy’s” companion was, is not much matter, so long as he tells his 
story tolerably. 

Having to'led about two hours, we came within sight of the upper verge of the weod, through the 
mazes of which our laborious journey had seemed to stretch itself out interminably. ‘The trees, as 
well as the ground, were damp, and shook off their moisture upon us, as we ascended, in plentiful 
showers, ‘The woods were of the smallest, serabbiest growth, and were as brittle as pipestems. This 
was the effect of the constant dampness. The sun never penetrated to the depths of this mountain 
forest, and thus they are scarcely ever quite dry. Just as we were about to leave the woods, we sud- 
denly discovered that “ the fat boy” was left behind. We called aloud for him, but in vain, and at 
Jength we sat out to find him. He was not far off, but was so utterly d/own that he was quite unable 
to return our halloo. He was a most distressful object,and yet we could not keep from laughing at 
him, sitting there on a wet stump, his coat and vest upon his arm, his suspenders removed, and his 
shirt clinging close to his body, with perspiration. ‘The guide gave him directions fo follow our 
tracks, to which advice he made no reply, and we went forward with no expectation of seeing our 
English friend on the pinnacle of the mountain. 

* But what do you mean by our ‘tracks,’ Mr. Guide?” asked we, most anxiously, as we were 
leaving the wood-path. 

“ Stop,” said he, «and turn your faces down the mountain.” 

We did so, and never before had Timagined any scene approaching in grandew and sublimity to 
to that which my eyes then beheld. We stood neatly upon the brow of the loftiest in a semicircular 
range of mountains, that lay in full view outstretched before us. As far as the eye could reach, all 
was bounded by a horizon formed of lotty mountain-peaks. We had ascended on the western side, 
and we were looking back upon our path. The mountain village lay in the depth below, at the base 
of the height we stood upon, The sun clothed every thing in a bright and beautiful mantle of 10sy 
light, and the air, where we stood, was bland and balmy asa spring morning. Our tired friend 
having rejoined us, we turned, to finish the ascent, for we had about a half hour’s journey yet before 
us, 

A dozen steps brought us through a stunted growth of shiubs, into the midst of a howling 
storm. We had entered the regions of ice and snow, and the transition from the soft air of summer 
was as sudden almost as thought. Irregular masses of rock lay before us, their jagged edges and 
sharp corners projecting one above another, and covered with snow to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches, Still we persevered in the perilous ascent, climbing from point to point of the rocks, the 
guide acting as our pilot. We could not see nor hear each other at arm’s length distance, so wild 
was the storm, which increased in fury as we ascended. When we were within a few steps of the 
top, the howling of the storm was more terrific than ever, as it careered wildly and without impe- 
diment over and around the very peak of the mountain. Immense icicles formed upon the sides of 
the rocks, and momentarily increased in size, as the northern blast, bearing upon its wings its floods 
of hail, beat against the granite masses with still increasing fury. And when we had obtained the 
pinnacle, and were exposed to the full force of the storm as it swept over the peak, no language 
can describe the awful grandeur of our situation. Clinging to the rocks, lest we should be borne 
on the wings of the whirlwind to the snow-depths below, we looked, speechless, motionless, awe- 
struck, upon the wonderful scene. Never can the emotions with which we did so, pass from our 
memories. We saw the atm of Omnipotence in one of its mightiest operations, and we heard the 
voice of God in its most awful and impressive tones. It would have been a crime to speak, and we 


spoke not. We gave ourselves up to the influence of the hour, aitd were still. 
* . * : * a + 


Leaving the bosom of the yet motionless cloud, (that Ethan Crawford had told us truly was 
something more than “a wreath of mist,”) we again came into calm sunshine, and once more en- 
jeyed the delightful prospect before us, ere we plunged into the woods to make our descent to the 
valley. This was rapidly accomplished, and when we took horse, we found the fatigues of the day 
were os*r, My companions, being mounted, made the best of their way homeward, while I lingered 
to botar ze on the roac. Having gathered a goodly bouquet of flowers, I gave my good steed her 
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own way, anjl right merrily did she canter homeward. Coming to a point where three paths, which 
led up to the lawn beyond the wood, diverged, I thought I should prefer that on the right of the 
@rack my beast was upon. So I turned her out of her path to follow mine. She paused, turned 
her head partly round, and seemed to say “ you had better let me settle this matter for you,” and 
then, obedient to my will, she turned to the right. “A wilful man maun hae his way,” said she, 
in very good Scots, as she sank up to her knees, and threw me upon the bank above as gently as a 
mother lays her child.in its cradle. Having performed this exploit, she stood perfectly still, while 
I disembarrassed myself from my “ peculiar position,” and remenstrated. 

« Now, Jenny, gang yer ain gate hame,” said I, not to be outdone by my bonnie mare in her 
own tongue. And so she did, and landed me safely at the door of the White Mountain House just 
atsunset. Nota member of the party was at home, except ourselves; nor was Ethan to be found 
But, by the time we had made our toilets for supper, there was a gathering of the family, host, an! 
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guests, whom we hastened to meet, and by whom we were received with a shout. 
“So you backed out, after all!” said the captain, « hey, Porter?” 
“ Ask the guide!” was my elder companion’s only response. 
« Lost your wager, in spite of your boasting!” exclaimed fisherman Tom. 


“ Ask the guide!” said fatty. 


« Something of a storm in them parts, I guess!” said our host. “Take my advice next time, 


perhaps!” 
« Ask the guide!” said I. 


« Weill,” said Ethan, “let's ask him. Here, Nathan, how far up did ye go to-day ?” 


“« Tip-top, sir, and no mistake! 
how!” 


As high as any body ever went, I calculate, in these parts, any 


« Enough said,” said Ethan; “ you're my three boys for a week, it seems. What’ll ye drink*” 


And so the wager was won. 


After supper another party arrived from below, and as we found among our own number and 
theirs some good voices for a chorus, we sat around the fireside, (for the nights among the mountains 
are ever cold enough to render a fire comfortable throughout the summer,) and closed the pleasures 

and adventures of the day in the enjoyment of good music. 

And se much for the fourth day of our “ Trip to the White Hills.” The next number of our 
“ Recollections” will conclude our remembrances of this delightful journey. 


THE SKIMMER 


BY A SOUTHRON, 


Mean onthe boundless silvery sea, 
And the glittering sheen 
Of the sunlights fall undimmed and free. 
The placid ocean, 
With a fawn-like motion, 
Heaves gently its mantle of green, 
For the “Spirit of Beauty” hath found her an 
home 
*Mid the emerald wave and the glistening foam! 


The pirate ship is o’er the wave, 
For the favoring gale, 
Prorels each sail, 


And she flies through the sea but to find a grave. 


The ripples are dashed from the plunging bow, 
The flag from her tapering mast is waving, 
And she skims like a bird over the blue sea, now 

Tempest and enemy equally braving! 


Onward she flies, till each tapering spar 
Is lost in the haze of the distance afar. 
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Onward—still onward—but friends on the shore 
Shall see the loved barque of their fortunes no 
more 
For she hath been met by victorious foe, 
And sank, the pure chrystal of ocean below. 
* * * x * 
The Skimmer hath sank ‘neath the wave 
Of the foam-wreathing turbulent sea. 
The Rover hath found him a grave— 
Fit grave for his dark perfidy. 
That barque of destruction and hate, 
Shall triamph no more o’er the surge, 
For the billows have mourned o’er its desolate fate, 
And chanted its funeral dirge! 


The merchant ship shall gladly 
Bound o’er the dark blue main 
Unharmed, by demons madly 
Warring for spoil and gain ; 
For the pirate hath vanished, and left o’er his name 
The halo of infamy—darkness of shame! 
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MEMS FOR MEMORY. 


BY WIEILETAM LANDOR, ESQ.,, PHILADELPATA. 


1. The ability to distinguish between the extraordinary and the impossible, is that which sepa- 
rates a hero from a cypher on the same hand, and a madman on the other. 

2, Advise with bookish men; but act with the unlearned. 

3. Too profound an acquaintance with learned nature is often as fatal to practical power, as it is 
to moral excellence and to personal happiness. A knowledge of the boundless perfidy, unutterable 
paltriness, and revolting selfishness of men begets a distrust that often paralyses activity. It breaks 
the right arm of Hope, and makes men walk to their graves in loneliness, 

4. Look for the slaves of a party, or those who advance it, among the noisiest members; for 
the masters, or those who direct it, among the quietest. ‘The rowers of a boat make a racket; the 
steersman is silent. 

5, So brutifying are the prevailing vices of the times, that the world requires for its regeneration 
at present, a St. Francis rather than a St. Paul—him who converted beasts rather than him who 
preached to men. 

6. Mankind are led into great errors by the common habit of thinking nothing rea/ except what 
is substantial. But what is more real than imagination and its creations ? 

7. Consistency is the bone of intellect, the blight of action, and the canker of virtue. 

8. Shakspeare and Spenser are twin-immortals; yet the world sees the one palpably, the other 
dimly. [tis because the former is perpetuated in time—the other dwells in eternity. The genius 
of Shakspeare is mingled with the stream of life, as a color which can never pale nor perish; the 
creation of Spenser is lodged above the effacing tide of the days, and that elevation which makes 
the place secure, makes the form indistinct. 

9. So little does the experience of ages i!lustrate the exigencies of action, that for ever the half of 
fife must be passed ere the demands of life are known. 

10. The final test of sanity in Turkey is writing. It were a good test of the opposite among us. 

11. Want of confidence often creates the treachery which it dreads. 

12. Young men should be taught that the study of books is not the best mean of mental educa- 
tion, but that the conversation of experienced persons is instinct with truer information, and that 
their conduct is pregnant with yet fuller knowledge. To look out upon the business of the world, 
and to translate the course of action into the idiom of wisdom, is the highest process of intellectual 
culture. 

13, Purity of nature is a kind of genius, and the highest. 

14, There are persons whose natures have a paroxystic tendency—whose feclings have a con- 
stant inclination in whatever course they move, to run into crises and intensities of emotion. Let 
these passionate enthusiasts go forth into the world, and let Life lay its cool hand upon their heart, 
and ealm the impetuous fervor of its beatings. 

15, Some have a foolish notion that it is a weakness of intellect to change opinions ; but it surely 
shows as much intelligence to discover the falsity of an opinion that has long been maintained, as 
to have avoided the error originally, and more strength to lay down what has been long cherished, 
than not to have taken it up in the beginning. There is, too, in the former, a sincerity and self- 
questioning which the latter lacks. ‘I'he same thing appears to hold in morals; for Scripture teaches 
that it is worthier to recover from sinning than not to have sinned. 

16. Tame mankind as much as you may, by the institutions of civility, there is one faculty 
whereby they will still be wild; and that is imagination. 

17. The devils are all necessarily insane, for insanity unavoidably follows the extinction of the 
moral being. A living brain with a dead heart is a condition of madness. That, too, makes the 
pain of heil. 

18, Vanity and despondency are two counsellors whose suggestions are never wise. 

19. Our happiest hours are not our most profitable. ‘The energies of the mind are keener when 
there is a discomfort in the spirit. 

20. In moral matters, every effect has a tendency to generate its cause. 

21. The higher we ascend in the scale of the power and breadth of intellect, the less religion do 
we find. 

22. It is with the heart that man believes; hence the suitability of Christianity to all understand- 
ings, and its being a rerelation to all and through all time. 

23, Never suspect a particular person of having done you an injury until you are certain that 
the injury has been committed. 

24. The intellect has its paroxysms as well as the feelings, and it is liable to them on all the 
subjects it is employed on. Calvinism and high-churchmanship are antagonist paroxysms of the 
intellect in religion ;—ultra-royalty and ultra-Jacobinism equally paroxysms in politics. 
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25. The American genius, like the Roman, resides in the character, not the mind. It acts and }; 
illustrated by things, not thoughts. The Greeks wrote epics; we live them. The rapid cultivatior 
of our western country—the ever-sslient energy of private enterprise—the democratic moderatior. 
of our government—these be our true Iliads. ‘The advertising department of a newspaper—that is 


our “ Literary History.” 


26. The peculiar excellence of Webster's oratory is, the force with which he urges whatever hii 
genius has invented. Burke places wisdom before you; Webster tears the truth into you. 


THE POET’S 


BY EBEBENEZER BLLIOTT, ESR., 


AUTHOR 


AND PEDAGOGUE’S COMPLAINT 


OF CORN LAW RHIMES 


(Tmitated from Horace’s Epistles.) 


I’ve heard or read that there was once a time, 
When beld in honor was the poet’s rhyme. 
Not sole reward the bay which bound his head ; 
With dainty food his stomach too was fed. 
Sirloin, when he was bid, the table grac’d, 
And the choice beverage was before him plac’d. 
Ah! woful change! Alas! those olden days! 
Scarce gets he now the barren meed of praise. 
Lo! the proud “ March of Intellect” succeeds, 
And Poesy’s sweet flowers are deem’d but weeds; 
Scorn’d is the music of her once lov’d shell, 
As the dull sound of tinkling sheep-walk bell. 
Why should I then the general task withstand, 
And plough deep furrows in the sterile sand ! 
©! let me fly from verse !—My flight is vain ! 
I am its slave, held fast by habit’s chain. 
The scribbling itch, once caught, maintains its 
power, 
And taints the morbid heart to life’s last hour, 
Yes!—I must write, though profitless may flow 
My slighted verse. And other arts we know, 
Of highest use, which unrewarded go. 
Think of the tutor !—His, what toil! what care ! 
Of wealth and honor has he worthy share ? 
Light lie the turf where our forefathers rest! 
May ever-blooming flowers their graves invest! 
They to the teacher's office show’d respect; - 
Nor was, as now, his recompence—neglect. 
Their school-bills they without a murmur paid ; 
Nay, more, the frequent, bounteous present made. 
Oft was Hodge seen at learning’s hallow’d door, 
With toothsome dainties from his master’s store ; 
The savoury ham, first chickens of the year, 
Fish, game, and fruit, all in their turns appear. 


Strange alteration now! When parents place 
A child at school, they, with unblushing face, 
Snip the scant stipend, and dispute with you 
For an odd shilling, as with pediar Jew. 

Of all expenses into which they run— 

Dress, board, or equipage—least costs their son, 
At early dawn, befere mechanic rose, 

Began the tutor’s cares, nor did they close 
Till midnight hour. Yet, when the year is pa» 
What due requital blesses him at last? 

Lucky is he, if bis long toil obtains 

As much as in one day a gin-shop gains, 

Though small or none his profits, pay is slow 
Delay’d by tricks which shuffling debtors know. 
“ Payment, indeed!—what has my youngste: 

learn’d? 
To school a dunce he went, and dunce return’d.’ 
If the dull calf was born with lack of brains, 
The teacher is in fault, whate’er his pains. 
Would father—for what sum you please—engag° 
So oft to hear the same repeated page ! 
And every time repeated worse and worse, 
In drawling tone—the worn-out pedant’s curse! 

In times of ancient discipline, afraid, 

Lads eyed the birch, and every nod obey’d. 
To make his pupils modest, virtuous, wise, 
With vain endeavor now the master tries, 
Master !—the boys are masters, tyrant too ; 

At the fall’n man the missile slate they throw ; 
Let mischief, idleness, or vice be crost, 

His broken head incurs a plaster’s cost. 

Ye, who this inauspicious task pursue, 

Ere ’tis too late, seek occupation new. 

While fit for sailor’s or for soldier’s toil, 


Faith! then at pedant’s board, smok’d princely) Or porter’s load, or culture of the soil, 


cheer ? 
Unstinted power to rule they rightly gave, 
And will’d preceptor parent’s place should have, 
Obedient, modest, rose the youthful band, 
And, train’d to duty, grac’d their native land. 
Plain, honest men, they reverenced church and 
throne, 
Seditious unions and reform unknown. 





I 


Before your strength is gone, impair’d your mind, 


In some requited art a living find. 


Slight not this counsel—Turn your eyes on 


me— 
A sad example of its justness see. 

After long labor in declining years, 

What is my portion !—poverty and tears! 
England, 1840, 
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THE PERIODICAL PRES 





We have resolved to give an occasional notice of the periodical press—to be critical upon our 
coutemporaries—to fling abroad our opinion respecting the merits of their productions, whether 
compressed into the thin cclumns of a penny daily, or engulphed in the vastnesses of the blanket 
pirates of the week—to dilate upon the realities of the unprete nding youngster, with its beseeching 
prospectus and modest assurances of “ endeavors to merit” the success it so confidently anticipates— 
to enlarge upon the arrogance of the self-puffed conductor of some worn-out periodical, dying from 
its own dullness, and plagued in its last moments with a long list of unpaying subscribers and a host 
of unpaid contributors, We know them all, and, fearing none, shall speak what we know and what 
we think. ‘To begin then——with one of the smallest in size, but the largest in calibre, 











ORLEANS PICAYUNE 
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Has ever been our especial favorite of the newspaper press. It is somewhat supererogatory to praise 
a general favorite, but we opine that the chief merits of the Picayune are rarely appreciated by the 
mass of its readers. We admire, with the multitude, the flashes of wit that daily illume the columns 
wf this little journal, and laugh with the loudest over the choice bits and irresistible anecdotes which 
proceed from the pen of the editor, Kendall—we appreciate the peculiar humor of his invaluable 
correspondent “ Straws,” and the worth of his relative, “ Zigma”—the Prairie Chapters are also 
good in their way ; better, in fact, than any thing of the sort that has lately come under our notice— 
bat, ever and anon, a graphic Sketch may be found in the columns of the Picayune that, years gone 
by, would have stamped the writer as a man of acknowledged genius, and have placed his lucubra- 
tions amid the works of the British Essayists, ‘These occasional matters, thrown lightly and care- 
lessly off, as Cruikshank produces his pictures, have ever been our most choice and particular de- 
lights—in quotation, we append a chapter that deserves to be recorded, desiring that it may not be 
taken as a favorable specimen, but as one ranging * fiom fair to middling.” 

We would hint to the printers of the Picayune that if the editorials are set-up in leaded type, the 
selected matter should be solid. A chapter from Bishop Earle, perhaps copied from some exchange 
paper, has been going the rounds of the press credited to the Picayune. 




























THE OLD CAMP. 





Since the erection of the St. Charles theatre, the Camp has been known as the “ Old Camp,” 
although a very youthful building not yet out of its teens; and a greater injustice still is done by 
persons who cal! it the « Little Camp,” when it is in fact a very respectable sized theatre, quite large 
enough for any building of the kind. Nobody ever thought it small until the mammoth edifice 
sprung up over its head, and now, forsooth, every body looks down upon it. The Camp has retired 
into the stock ranks and must now be content to play second, and give up the leading business to 
the more dashing St. Charles. 

The little old Camp! There it stands, and the sun is shining on it, and with pen and ink for a 
camera obscura, and upon a sheet of paper instead of a sheet of silver, we will make our Daguerreo- 
type pictare in little of the little play-house. Our drawing system has some advantages over that of 
Mr. Daguerre, and we make use of his name simply because it is fashionable at present, but to call 
them plain Type drawings would be more correct.e By our system, it is understood, some thousands 
of copies are taken at a single operation, while Daguerre can make but one. His drawings are done 
on silver, it is trae, but our plan is infinitely superior, for we draw on paper, and make the paper 
draw the silver. However, it will be time enough to prove the superiority of oar system when any 
body shall undertake to question it, which has not yet been the case. 

There stands the Camp, nearly opposite our office, which (every body knows, or at least ought to 
know, and those that don’t know, may now know, and hereafter have no excuse for not knowing) 
is at seventy-two Camp street, where, in addition to the publishing of the Picayune, “ Job Work, of 
all kinds, is executed with neatness and despatch.” There stands the Camp, built by James H. 
Caldwell, solitary and alone, some seventeen years ago, There it stands—it has never budged an 
inch since the corner stone was laid. And there may it stand until New Orleans nambers ten times 
its present population, and ten more American temples of the drama shall have risen, each superior 
to the last. May the little Camp stand until its mammoth neighbor is called the « dittle St. Charles,” 
and if that should occur in seventeen years it will not be more extraosdinary than what has taken 
place in the same period last past. 

There stands the old Camp, and as we Icok at it a sort of “ Shakspearian Procession” passes be- 
fore us, of all such mimic scenes as have from time to time wrought lasting impressions upon our 
mind, There gasps a dying Richard, and there is Yankee Hill with his round, red cheeks, flaxen 
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hair and black eye brows, his head thrown a little on one side, I60king at us with that cunning, good 
bumored and peculiar smile, and telling us to “ git out,” just as “ nateral” as can be. There is 
Power sitting on a chair singing the Groves of Blarney, and putting out his hand to catch the |ittjg 
fishes. 


“ And when you put your hand down to catch them, 
Don’t they all swim away ?” 


There is a Lady Macheth, rubbing her hands in great anxiety about what she believes to be an ob- 
stinate spot of King Duncan's blood, but if she wasn’t asleep she would see very clearly that the 
spot is nothing more than a red musquito bite, which is a mere flea bite to the blood of Duncan. 
There is Jemmy Thorne, the generous, gentlemanly Jemmy ; we recognize him in a dozen characters, 
and he forms a whole crowd in the procession himself; Caliban and Pompolino are walking hand 
in hand, and we hear the music of 


“Ye tormentors! Ye tormentors !”’ 
mingling in a sort of facetious duet with 


«Ban, "Ban, Ca-Caliban, 
Get a new master, be a new man !"’ 


Oth er old and familiar faces are there 
“In my mind's eye, Horatio,” 


but althoagh we readly don’t like to give up the fancy, we cannot but feel that all this has a great 
deal more to do with the interior than the outside of the old Camp, and with the interior our Daguer- 
reotype drawing can have nothing at all to do. 

The association, however, is too powerful to be easily got 1id of, and for the soul of us we cannot 
sit and look over the way at the “ little Camp” without seeing these spectres rise. And there is now 
stretched across Camp street a sort of mist, wherein is pictured a chaotic combination of opposites, 
like nothing in the world that we have ever seen, unless the frontispiece to Dicken’s new work of 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, may furnish a faint similitude. There are sections of scenes, groups of 
characters, Master Burke, Signor Cioffi, old play bills with somebody’s name in big capitals, melo- 
dramatic red fire, Mrs. Austin, Clara Fisher, crowded boxes and lobbies, cries of “ order!” “ hats 
off!” «turn him out!” ete., ete. All these are tossing before us now in most admirable confusion, 
and changing so rapidly, withal, that it isimpossible to describe even the disorder. If it was night 
instead of day, we should expect to lear watchmen's rattles springing in the neighborhood, and see 
the strange mob dispersed by a posse of constables. 

Ah! many a pleasant hour have we spent within the walls of the Camp. Reminiscences throng 
upon us too forcible to be set aside. ‘There Forrest toiled in the stock ranks, when the lovers of 
the energetic singled him out us a favorite, and he was pronounced a very “ promising young man.” 
There the enterprising projector of the building wore the sock and the buskin with honor, and brave- 
ly struggled to give a proud profession its proper elevation. ‘There thronged the citizens of New 
Orleans, when a few odd planks formed the side-walk, and the second municipality was nowhere. 
There sprang the first ges light into existence, almost like an ignis fatuus in the swamp, but now, 
when we look back, how like a glorious star does it appear. The little derided flame has spread 
about through the vast city, and innumerable silver lights, imitating the sky, drive darkness from 
the earth, and lend comfort and security to our steps. 

There stands the Camp, and they say it is to be changed into an Exchange. Well, so be it. 
But who is to inform Melpomene! Who is to break the subject to her, we would like to know ' 
We wouldn’t for any small trifle. We can just fancy how she will stamp and rave, and tear her 
hair, her handkerchief, her apron, and, mayhap, her cap, when she hears it; and if there happens to 
be an article of household furniture handy, generally known as a broomstick, let the messenger 0! 
such tidings look out for his own head. We can only pray for him. 

Changed into an Exchange! We again repeat it! Well! well! so be it! If the Camp cannot 
fulfil its destiny in the legitimate way, why turn it over to the illegitimate—that’s all. A fair ex- 
change, they say, is no robbery ;—but is it fair to change the Camp into an Exchange? That's 
the question. Mr. Caldwell should know best, and as he has taken the responsibility, why, let him 
settle any difficulties which may arise, whether with the public or the muses. If the latter ladies 
will allow our friend Major Beard to mount the forum of the Cesars, and knock down lots and 
negroes in one of the latest style Claude Melnotte’s, instead of a toga, it is their look out, not ours. 
He is a good-looking man, winning in his ways, and if any body can pacify them for being tumed 
out of house and home, he is the one. gud 
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The Fatalist ; or, the Fortunes of Godolphin. By an Essayist on the Passions. Two Volumes. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
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A powerful novel, or rather a romance, of the cut-and-thrust, blue fire, and mysterious school. 
The scene is laid among the miners of Cornwall, and the author has woven an interesting plot, well 
entwisted with exciting adventures and characters of interest and mark. ‘The book is well worth 
reading : in support of our assertion we give an extract, as Falstaff drank his sack, “ simple of itself.” 
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THE GIPSY’S STORY. 












«Companions! brothers and sisters! ye have been kind to the branded and outcast gipsy ; after 
imprisonment and exile, ye have received me to your bosom. I conceal nothing from you; the stamp 
of ¢ felon’ is burnt on my brow, and these limbs bear the marks of ignominious irons. I experience 
a pleasure in recounting my past daring deeds, and in dwelling on all the miseries I have endured. 
We are now in the neighborhood of a spot, interesting to me, yet fraught with fearful recollections. 
Ye are strangers, but I am familiar with the wild district; yonder is Breage Church; and at the 
foot of that high hill, whose granite top whitens beneath the moon, is the mansion of a man whose 
soul I know—black, blacker than mine own! 

“Tt is twelve years since, that Sir Francis Godolphin meta violent death; he was interred in 
pomp in yonder church; but ere the funeral took place, I heart! the person, who wrapt him in his 
winding-sheet, say, that a massive ring was on his finger, and, from some superstition, it was to be 
buried with him. I was needy, and resolved at every hazard to make myself master of the ring. Ac- 
cordingly, the very first night after the funeral, I stole to the church-yard. I had supplied myself 
with a crow-bar, and other implements necessary to the undertaking. 1 remember my feelings well, 
and how I concealed myself behind a tomb, waiting until every peasant had retired to repose, and all 
was quiet. The moon was shining cold and clear, as she shines now, but my heart beat tumultuous- 
ly, and my veins ran fire. 

“T advanced to a side window of the church, and soon effected an entrance. As I crept down the 
aisle, I feared the sound of mine own foot-falls, and held my breath; the bat that whirred by, and 
the banner that flapped in the night-wind on the wall, startled and appalled me; yet I believe if a 
spectre, fleshless and horrible, had really stood in my path, it would not have deterred me from my 
unhallowed design. 

“IT knew the Godolphin vault; with my crow-bar I lifted, and partly forced aside the ponderous 
stone: the sepulchre yawned beneath, and without hesitation I descended. There I unhooded my 
dark lamp, and grouped around the spacious repository of the departed: it was constructed in a pe- 
culiar manner, niches opening in the sides for the reception of the illustrious dead. Coffin after 
coffin, I scrutinized, mouldering and bearing the accumulated dust of ages; some were in their re- 
cesses, but others lay on the ground. At length one more splendid than its fellows, and glittering 
with new ornaments, attracted my attention. I exerted all my strength in order to drag it from its 
niche—it moved—it rolled forth,—it fell! Oh! that horrid sound! I seem to hear it now; it 
crashed another coffin that was placed near it, and the white bones of a baronet who had been dead 
three centuries, were scattered at my feet. 

« A ghastly silence ensued, disturbed only by mine own breathings, and the faint hoot of the owl 
high up in the old ivied tower. At last, summoning resolution, I applied my implements to the costly 
shell which enclosed the remains of Sir Francis Godolphin; it yielded to my exertions, and as ¥ 
drew back the shroud, and held my light over the coffin, a spectacle presented itself to my view that 
] shall never forget. The features were fresh and tranquil; the black peaked beard imparted a dignity, 
not sternness to the face; the brow was smooth, and the lips placidly closed : it seemed not a pictare 
of grim death, but of calmest slumber. There I stood, the sacrilegious man! the dark disturber of 
the dead! yet I could have offered violence to an infant, ere injured that venerable corpse, 

“T will not linger. I took the massy ring from his hand, and thrust it inte my bosom; then, as 
well as I was able, placed all as before. I was preparing to depart, when suddenly the sound of feet 
above, and muttered words, struck mine ear. Hastily I hooded my lamp, and continued in a state 
of wildest alarm. ‘Pity I was sick!’ said the man whose voice I recognised: ‘ but what’s here? a 
crow-bar? this comes o’ hiring strange grave-diggers, and sepulchre-men; they were in such a 
mortal hurry to drink to the rest of his soul, that they must leave their crow behind; the stone of 
the vault, too, half open! de’il seize the drunken rascals !’ 

Saying this, he plied the iron instrument, and I, only fearful that he might gain a knowledge of 
Wy situation, heard the stone crunch, and slide over the aperture, enclosing me alive within the 
tomb. 
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“The sexton Peneluna walked away, and I was left to my miserable reflections. At first I con- 
sidered my strength sufficient, without lever or bar, to upheave from within, the covering of the vault, 
I piled coffin upon coffin, and, mounting upon them, placed my shoulders beneath the stone. [ 
strained, I tasked my sinews to their utmost, but to no purpose, I descended to rest, and returned 
with renewed vigor to the task. I thought the granite slab moved—no—the coffins wheieon I stood, 
decayed by time, were unequal to the pressure imposed on them: they fell, crushed and crumbling, 
to the ground, and !, scarcely knowing whether I was in life ur death, sank among them. 

«“ Overcome by exertion, and paralysed by terror, I remained for hours without even considering 
how I could extricate myself from that place of death. The tower clock informed me of the approach 
of morning, and dreading beyond all things discovery, knowing what the penalties of such sacrilege 
would be, I was compelled to remain inactive during a long wearisome day. ‘The ensuing night I 
Jabored incessantly, and practised every method my brain could devise to obtain my liberty. Want 
of food, however, by reducing my bodily strength, rendered the achievement even less practicable ; 
yes, I had begun to be so ravenous and thirsty, that I was fain to consume the oil of my lamp. 

“T was driven to extremity ; I could not remain to be starved alive, and therefore would deliver 
myself up to justice ; yet even here I was doomed to be disappointed. The next day some workmen 
entered the church, to effect, if I understood them rightly, certain repairs. I called loudly, called 
again; but a shriek of terror was their only reply ; and the superstitious men rushed away, believing 
my voice to be the cry of a restless spirit. 

« During that day and the following, no other human being came. I was famishing. The oil in 
my lamp had long been expended, and my shoes which [ had begun to gnaw, could not satisfy the 
craving vulture within. As the light stole faintly through the chinks above, I cast cannibal-like 
glances at the recently lowered coftin—I! shuddered—I sickened—no, I was not a vampire; the fire 
of hunger and thirst burnt ap my entrails, yet I could not banquet on human flesh. 

“ Another dreadful night—the fourth day: a marriage was to be solemnized in the church. Oh! 
I heard the gay voices, the rite, the music, and the merry bells; the bridal train passed over the vault, 
I thought of their happiness, and my doom of torture and wo: could greater difference exist between 
the blest in heaven, and the condemned in hell? I called! I shrieked!—in an instant all was con- 
fusion; they fled in every direction ; the clergyman was as superstitiously fearful as the ignorant 
peasants, and not one of the party dared again to enter the church. 

“T was desperate; I longed for death; I sank on the cold clammy ground. The tearing within— 
thirst, burning thirst !—hot tortures—living agonies—the pangs which the body suffers on a sepa- 
ration from its soul, were surely nothing to those I endured. I continued in a state bordering on 
madness, yet too feeble to crawl, or even to cry ; when [ thought I heard a grating sound over my 
head ; gasping for breath, I raised myself on my elbow, and low words to the following effect caught 
mine ear: ‘Iss, iss, I recollects—the noise, they say, comes from this place, and that the spirit be 
here ; but I cares nothin’ for ghosts, not it. [ heaved on the slab a-thinkin’ the hired sepulchre-men 
were diunk, and so had left it open ; but there’s somethin’ wrong! much expects—poor critter ! poor 
<ritter !’ 

“ Day-light burst in, and I saw Peneluna’s face anxiously bending down ; so overpowered was I 
with joy, at my unexpected deliverance, that [ sank back insensible, and when [ again opened mine 
eyes, it was to find myself within the walls of a jail. They gave me food; [ recovered strength, and 
then I was tried for my offence. Peneluna, the preserver of my life, was compelled to appear against 
me, and my sentence for breaking into the church, was banishment beyond the seas, 

“ Companions and friends! the term of my exile’is expired, and by your kindness the gipsy is 
again a recognised member of his tribe ; mine only wish is to behold my preserver once more, and to 
say I forgive him for bearing witness against me.” 

As the melancholy man concluded, and young and old seemed touched by his narrative, a person 
with locks silvery as his own, sprang towards him; it was Peneluna, who, with the boldness of one 
that is conscious he possesses nothing to tempt the pilferer or robber, had approached the group un- 
observed, and listened to half the recital. A recognition took place, and the men cordially greeted 
each other; tears stood in the eyes of the unhappy gipsy ; then he wrung Peneluna’s hend and 
smiled—the first smile that had passed over his worn countenance since his retarn from a foreign 
Jand. 

The drinking-cup again circulated ; the clatter of tongues was renewed ; laughter rang through 
the moonlight wood, and all was bacchanalian merriment as before. 


Border Beagks; a Tale of Mississippi. By the author of Richard Hurdis. Two Voksmes. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphi 


The author of “ Richard Hurdis’—we know him not—he keeps his incog. most rigorously —con- 
fessedly founded his initial work on Stewart's exaggerated account of the doings of Murrell, the 
jand pirate. The “ Border Beagles” are dogs of the same pack, and hunt the same prey, Saren 
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is but another edition of the great horse robber and swamp thief—in fact, the same fellow, under an 
alias, with another coat, ‘T'o be sure, the new coat is a pleasant one to consider, and the hero weara 

it with a jaunty sir, but the similarity of the incidents and situations overpowers the novelty of\ 
character and the force of description introduced by the author in the “ Border Beagles,” \ 

If but a tythe of the incidents related in these works be matters of fact, or if they resemble any 
circumstances of actual occurrence, even in a manner sufliciently slight to give an author’s fancy @ 
tone of color, the great valley of the Mississippi has had the fortune to shelter a higher degree of 
scoundrelism than the province of Calabria, the bays of Parataria, or the convict-peopled sheres of 
Australia. Organized bodies of men, subsisting on plunder, and revelling in blood with an ecstacy 
that shames the Thugs of India, are allowed to hold unchecked dominion over a vast territory, and 
live in acknowledged violation of all law. 

We do not approve of the choice of these sabject matters in works of amusement. ‘The amplifi- 
cation of the details of villainy is a degradation of the intellect, and its effect upon the mind of the 
reader is to render him familiar with every grade of vice. ‘The only forcible lesson inculeated by 
these narratives of crime, is the irresistible conclusion that sin is certain of success, and that the 
virtuous man must be for ever poor, 

















The Stage ; both “6 p9 and Behind the Curtain, «from Observations taken on the Spot.” By 
Alfred Bunn, late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Three 
Volumes. Bentley, London. 








We have before us a London copy of this work, which, we perceive, by advertisement, is shortly 
to be reprinted in America. Bunn has had more experience in dramatic matters than any other 
man now living, and ought to have produced an excellent collection of histrionic anecdote and chit- 
chat ; he has given us much matter-of-fact dullness, and more common place detail, with some stale 
jokes, and a tolerable spice of malignity. Bunn, in matters of management, ranks high as an “un- 
mitigated blackguard ;”’ at the table, we are told, he is an agreeable compunion, and relates a capital 
story in an unsurpassable manner; in his book, he drivels over an old witticism, and is vulgarly 
personal in his remarks. 

Bunn has figured as an actor, in several of the provinces of England, but has refrained from men- 
tioning the fact in his book. He could have related various comical stories of his tragical attempts 
at personifying Shakspeare’s heroes. For instance, when Power accompanied him from Birming- 
ham to “do” Macbeth at Stratford-upon-Avon, on the occasion of the Jubilee—whenever the 
moody tyrant entered the stage, the frolicsome Irishman gave him a tremendous flovrish on a big 
drum at the side scenes; citing, #s authority for this puzzling accompaniment, that Shakspeare ins 
dubitably meant his hero to be thus announced—the witches’ speech upon the heath, when the 
victorious army approaches, “ A drum, a drum, Macbeth doth come!’ It must have been glorious 
fun to have seen fat, fubsy Bunn in the murder scene whisper his remorse to the loud thumpings of 
the calf skin. On that eventful evening, the wife of the manager of the Stratford Theatre was 
“cast” for one of the witches, but having to attend to some half dozen children, the mysterious 
language of the sybil was neglected, and as the play proceeded, she declared her inability to finish 
her part, fiom a total ignorance of the words. “ Never mind,” says Power, “ I know every line of 
the play; I will stand here, close to the wing, and whisper your lines to you, so that you can easily 
repeat them after me.” The poor old woman consented ; and the judicious few in front were con- 
vulsed with laughter at hearing the “ scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, witches’ mummy, maw and 
gulf of the ravined salt sea shark,” transformed into “a sucking pig’s curly tail—a leetle bit of 
sugar candy—half an ounce of Scotch snuff—a box of anti-bilious pills—and the tail of a soused 
mackerel” —dread ingredients for the magic cauldron! 

Next month we may turn our attention to some of the general statements of this man, Bunn, 
who, by his conduct, has done more injury to the respectability of the dramatic profession than the 
sneers of twenty witling scribes who carp at the doings of a class of artists from the same feelings 
that a shepherd's cur barks at the brightness of the moon. 





















The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
One Volume. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 






This volume is the second American edition of a book that has deservedly passed through twenty- 
five editions in England, and is yet sought after with undiminished popularity. “It is not for an 
age, bat for all time”—it is not for a country, but for the globe—wherever the English language is 
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woken, and the light of Christianity illuminates the haman mind, this little volume must be popu- 
ar. Dr. Keble, the author, is Professor of Poetry to the University of Oxford, one of England's 
proudest stations of classical and theological knowledge. The American editor is the occupant of 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, at Burlington. The first appreciation of the religious beauty of Keble’s poems 
was accidental in the American editor—he read, with unmixed delight, an extract, in the way of 
motto, in the pages of a religious work, and immediately ordered the importation of a copy of Keble’s 
Christian Year. “The book when received was read with unmixed delight, and no volume of un- 
inspired poetry has ever given such rich and continued satisfaction. It has seemed, as Charles the 
Emperor thought of Florence, too rich to be looked upon but on holidays.” 

We agree with our Burlington Pastor in his opinion of the moral and poetical beauty of the 
work. ‘The explanatory notes attached by the American editor give an additional interest to the 
various subjects, but the religious addenda are too sectarian in their purport to assist the general 
diffusion of this really valuable book. ; 


Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixotle. By the late H. D. Inglis, author of “ Spain in 1830," 
efe. One Volume. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This precious volume is the only book that is fit to be placed on the same shelf with the immortal 
work of Cervantes.. We thank the publisher for its appearance, although we cannot surmise why 
three long years have been suffered to elapse between the date of the London issue and the present 

ication. 

The “ Rambles” are delicious only in the eyes of the admirers of the great Spanish novelist ; the 
reader must be thoroughly imbued with the wit of the original to relish or in fact to understand the 
delicacy of the various allusions. A Cervantes’-lover will pounce upon this little volume with a 
greediness savoring of Sancho’s longing for the forbidden luxuries of his island. 

Inglis was, for his death occurred a few years back, a writer of singular felicity of invention. His 
« New Gil Blas” is a glorious creation, every way worthy of its name—and yet its name doomed it 
to the cellars of the publishers, to rot in damp sheets and musty bundles. The public were afraid of 
its pretensions—a New Gil Blas! a new Shakspeare would be the next impertinence. Many an 
author has attained a proud pre-eminence in the opinion of the literary world who has been unable 
to produce a work possessing a tythe of the merit displayed by Inglis in his New Gil Blas. 


Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management of Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M. D. 
With Notes and a Supplementary Chapter by John Bell, M.D. One Volume. Carey and 
Hart, Philadelphia. 


This volume is a perfect cyclopedia of useful and necessary family knowledge ; Dr. Combe, one 
of the most celebrated of England’s medical staff, has sensibly and fluently discoursed upon “ The 
Management of Infancy,” and our own Dr. Bell, with equal skill and readiness, has adapted the ex- 
perience of the Englishman to the peculiarities of this climate. The notes and supplementary 
chapter, by the American physician, are, in our opinion, the most valuable part of the book ; but it 
must be confessed that the notes would be perfectly valid but for the soundness of the text which 
they elucidate and adorn. 


Scenes in the Life of Joanna of Sicily. By Mrs. E. F. Ellett, One Volume. Marsh, Capen 
and Co., Boston. 


This is rather a dry production. There is a sufficiency of interest in the various “Scenes,” but 
it is tediously spun out. ‘The author's description is too labored to produce effect, and the lack of 
individuality in the dramatis persone is painfully obvious, Mrs. Ellett’s diction is remarkably femi- 
nine and chaste—there are no writers in the present day who dare compete with her in the choice 
of language and the fluency and elegance of expression—but she lacks the condensation ne- 
cessary to the perfection of short and “ telling” chapters—a want of tact rather than of talent—a 
want easily remedied, but of painful existence, and most fatal in its effect. 





